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Chronicle 


Home News.—The President’s return to Washington, 
after his vacation in Massachusetts, recalled the atten- 
tion of the country to the problems that face the Admin- 


istration during the coming fall and 
The Return of 


~ 4s > > > 2) =o 
the Metiations winter. The first act of the President 


was the Cabinet meeting at which he 
received reports from all the department heads. Probably 
the most pressing problems that face him are the French 
debt and the coal situation. It is known that experts 
on both sides of the ocean are studying France’s capacity 
to pay and that the coming discussions with the French 
Commission will chiefly revolve around that question. 
Mr. Coolidge has given it to understand that he will re- 
sist the injection of diplomatic and political elements into 
the conference. A suspicion that this will be tried arises 
from a proposal by Premier Painlevé to the League of 
Nations for a disarmament conference, thus strengthening 
M. Caillaux’ hand in his negotiations. In domestic affairs, 
the coal strike is the chief question facing the country 
for the present, but no government action will be taken 
as long as the surplus of anthracite holds out. Tax reduc- 
tion is another policy which Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Mel- 
lon will do their best to force upon Congress. The pro- 
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posal for an early session has fallen through and Re- 
publican leaders hope that a cut in surtaxes to twenty 
per cent, repeal of publicity and limitation of estate taxes 
will be agreed upon by March 15. The total tax cut esti- 
mated varies from $400,000,000 to $750,000,000. 

Another problem facing the country is aviation. The 
recent disaster to the Shenandoah and the finding of the 
Hawaii flyers, coupled with the startling denunciations of 
Colonel Mitchell, have made this ques- 
tion one that cannot be ignored. More- 
over, Colonel Hartney, engaged in 
private operation of planes, made charges of “ conspir- 
acy’ on the part of the Army and Navy to exclude pri- 
vately owned planes from certain events in the interna- 
tional air races. The Government is moving slowly to- 
wards a trial of Colonel Mitchell, but it was understood 
that the intention was merely to try him on the question 
of fact, whether or not he had spoken with contempt 
of his superiors. It is considered certain, however, that 
there will also be a further investigation into his charges. 
This investigation will be made by a non-partisan com- 
mission, named by President Coolidge on September 12, 
to sit in Washington. 


Aviation 


Canada.—On September 5, Premier Mackenzie King, 
speaking at Richmond Hill, announced the dissolution of 
Canada’s fourteenth Parliament. He also made known 
the decision of the Liberal Govern- 
ment to seek a fresh mandate from 
the electorate to strengthen its hand 
for solution of four major problems, transportation, im- 
migration, taxation and the status of the Senate. It is 
understood the resultant general elections will be held 
October 29. The major points of policy involved were 
such, according to the Premier, that they could be handled 
only by a House newly elected and in sympathy with the 
Government’s program. 

The Dominion Cabinet has been reorganized, involving 
the resignation of three members, two of them to find 
seats in the Senate, the appointment of three new Min- 
isters, and the transfer of the Hon. 
James A. Robb, Minister of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization to the Finance 
portfolio. Hon. Charles Murphy has been appointed 
Postmaster General. Mr. Herbert Marlicr will enter the 
Cabinet without portfolio. Mr. G. N. Gordon, Deputy 
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Speaker of the House, becomes Minister of Immigration ; 
Mr. G. H. Boivin, Minister of Customs, and Mr. Lucien 
Cannon, Solicitor General. 





France.—After a week of comparative quiet, fierce 
land, sea and air bombardments along the greater part of 
the Riffian front were reported on September 5, with a 
score of Riffian counter raids against 
French and Spanish advanced posts. 
The following day, Abd-el-Krim’s 
agents, inviting conference with Colonel Orgas, Director 
of the Office of Native Affairs, sought a consideration of 
the peace terms which, the Riffian leader claimed, had 
never been communicated to him. An attack on Issoual, 
launched by the tribesmen during the siesta hour on Sep- 
tember 5, was repulsed, chiefly through efforts of French 
airmen. The next day, two tons of bombs were dropped 
on Adjir, considered the most impregnable of Abd-el- 
Krim’‘s fortifications. Success of the Spanish fleet in 
landing at Wadlau and Alhucemas on September 8 made 
possible the concentration of between 150,000 and 200,000 
French aud Snanish forces in the attack on the region of 
Tetuan. On September 10, the first stage of the offensive 
which Marshal Pétain has been planning for the past two 
months was begun at the Beni Zeroual extreme, thirty 
miles north of Fez, with what was reported as the great- 
est battery of heavy artillery ever heard in Africa. Mar- 
shal Lyautey, after a much briefer stay in Paris than 
had been expected, departed again for Morocco on Sep- 
tember 11, for the purpose, it was officially announced, 
“of concerting with Marshal Pétain political exploitation 
of the military operations of which Marshal Pétain re- 
mains director.” Despite encouraging reports from in- 
dividual points in the Moroccan territory, certain 
advices from Paris reflected a rather confused and dis- 
satisfied view of the situation, with apparently not much 
hope of decisive change before the rainy season, and 
therefore a continuation of present conditions throughout 
the winter. 


Affairs in 
Morocco 


Germany.—The Center, as already stated in these col- 
umns, is passing through a most critical period. There 
are those who even ciaim its task is accomplished. It is 
said that Protestantism has no party 
espousing its rights nor need Catholics 
have one, but the answer is readily 
given by instancing the fact that Protestantism is in 
reality a tremendous political power in Germany. Its or- 
ganizations control political positions everywhere. Not 
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the civil rights of Catholics to be trodden under foot, or 
at least will do its best to defend them. But the Center’s 
position today is rendered doubly critical by reason of the 
fact that whereas it had long ago lost the members strongly 
inclined towards the Right, it is now losing those whose 
trend is towards the Left. 

The latest developments, as just now reported by the 
N.C.W.C. News Service, indicate that the Reichstag’s 
policy of the Center party, in its recent cooperation with 

Anquetinns the Right, has the support of Catholic 
Verein newspaper men, since it was unani- 

Supports Center ously endorsed by the Augustinus 
Verein, a society of Catholic editors and _publish- 
ers that recently met in Cologne. Dr. Karl Bachem, 
editor of the Kdélnische Volkszeitung, in fact pre- 
sented the assembly with a copy of his seven-volume 
work on the “ History of the Center Party.” The Centrist 
supporters hold that their party has always been faithful 
to its principles and the purpose of Dr. Bachem is to 
prove this contention. 

On the other hand a severe menace for the Center 
has risen in the estrangement of the Windthorstbund from 
its parent body. The League in question exists for the 
purpose of training young people for 

Leans to political action in the Center. Appar- 

Br. Wirt ently it is now showing itself pre- 
pared to follow the lead of Dr. Wirth, former Centrist 
Chancellor, who has not merely resigned from the party, 
but announced himself willing, if necessary, to head an 
entirely new movement. Wirth’s defection, like all the 
other recent losses of the Center, was due to its cooper- 
ation with the Right in the legislation which was rather 
hastily passed by the Reichstag in its latest deliberations. 
A formal split between the Center and the Windthorst- 
bund has not yet taken place, but owing to the present 
crisis individual members have been leaving the League 
and leaders have resigned from their offices, so that the 
worst may be feared for the Center in that direction. 
Naturally these separatist elements will be gathered 
around Dr. Wirth, who professes himself anxious to 
carry out his reforms through the Center, but lacking 
its cooperation will lead the new movement that is now 
so freeiy mentioned. 


Windthorstbund 


Great Britain—On the eve of action by the Geneva 
Council the Turkish Foreign Minister declared that the 


' Angora Government had never given a promise to accept 


merely have their followers been assigned to posts of in- } 
fluence in army, navy and civil life, but the organizations 
themselves practically hold in their hand the parties of 
the Right. Catholicism has no such security and is still 
far from having achieved perfect civil equality with 
Protestantism. The Center is not and never has been 
a Catholic party, but it is a party that will not allow 


in advance any decision the Council 
might make regarding Mosul. He 
stated further that Turkey would in- 


Mosul 
Negotiations 


, sist on a plebiscite to determine the disposition of the 
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disputed territory. No decision, he maintained, could be 


+ made unless he had a vote in the making. The British 


delegation contends that Turkey has already pledged it- 
self to abide by the Council’s decision; that the question 
of a plebiscite was definitely settled at the conference at 
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Lausanne and that the Turkish representative has no vote 
in the Council’s deliberations. It is considered that the 
British delegate has a technical right to vote on the 
question but the Government has not even thought of 
availing itself of the right. The New York Times quotes 
the Turkish Ambassador at Berlin as saying: “ Mosul 
is Turkish and there is no reason why she should join 
Iraq, which is Arabian.” He added that Turkey was 
ready to fight if the decision tended to put the Turks 
in Iraq under the same rule as the Arabs, and should 
Mosul’s right of self-determination be refused her by the 
League. London argues that if the whole territory does 
not go to Iraq the British will have to get out. This, 
they say, would mean the break-up of the Iraq State 
which could not continue without British assistance. 

Though transatlantic liners were putting out to sea 
with crippled crews, their sailing on scheduled time pre- 
vented the seamen’s strike from making much headway. 
Dispatches from Australia, New Zea- 
land and South Africa indicated that 
it was also failing in their ports. For 
this the drastic measures adopted by the authorities seem 
responsible. There have been fines and imprisonment 
of strikers and in Melbourne Premier Bruce took a 
strong stand against the Communists. At Cape Town 
the Government suggested to the shipowners a possible 
basis of settlement as the strike seriously delays the 
exportation of the maize crop, but the suggestion was 
declined. There are still cases of crews newly arrived 
joining the strike, but generally the ships are finding less 
difficulty in securing help and in being able to sail in spite 
of the strike. 

On September 7 the Trade Union Congress opened 
at Scarborough with seven hundred delegates in attend- 


Seamen’s 
Strike 


ance. They included Conservative Labor leaders and 

Moderates and then ranged through 

eo all gradations of extremism to the 
ongress 


reddest of the “Reds.” Delegates 
were present from the United States and other foreign 
countries, two being from Soviet Russia. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, former Prime Minister, attended as a guest. 
In his opening speech, Mr, A. B. Swales, President of 
the Congress, stressed the importance of labor solidarity. 
Despite his extreme cautiousness much of his remarks 
clearly indicated the growing seriousness of the British 
labor situation. Proceedings at the second session were 
enlivened by the effort of Mr. A. J. Cook, who led the 
miners in their strike manoeuvers, to have the meeting 
vote to the General Council of the trade unions perman- 
ent powers which would enable it to line up all unions 
in support of a striking group. His movement was de- 
feated though his party gained an important victory in 
advocating the typically Communistic idea of having 
“shop committees ” in all British workshops. At a sub- 
sequent session the Congress instructed its General 
Council to work toward securing an all-inclusive Interna- 
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tional Federation of trade unions. Discussion of the 
resolution was stifled by the President and it carried 
unanimously amid great cheering. The London press 
interprets this as a great “Red” advantage since the 
International would include Russian workers. Other 
features of the Congress were a speech in Russian by 
a Soviet delegate, a resolution that the Council adopt as 
the official national language Esperanto and a condemna- 
tion of the Dawes plan. Of late the “ Reds” have been 
very active in England and outbreaks among the Govern- 
ment troops and riot threats are causing alarm. Out- 
standing among the agitators is the Communist member 
of Parliament, Saklatvala, slated to come to the United 
States for the forthcoming Inter-Parliamentary Confer- 
ence. Because of his affiliation with the delegation two 
fellow parliamentarians have withdrawn from it. His 
visit is occasioning much speculation. 


Latin America.—Agrarian outrages in Puebla have 
caused the American Embassy to request special protec- 
tion for its citizens residing there. The recent assasina- 
tion of a Frenchman, Maurer, on his 
hacienda has brought the agrarian up- 
rising to a crisis. President Calles in 
addressing a strong letter to the agrarian bloc from the 
State of Puebla in Congress, has condemned their tactics 
and has ordered federal troops to clean up the district 
at all costs. As a result disarmament of the agrarians 
is going on under the direction of federal military authori- 
ties. The President’s note went so far as to state that 
“murder is becoming a habit” and the situation “ places 
our country on the list of savage peoples.” The open- 
ing of the Federal Bank of Mexico at the beginning of 
the month under the directorship of Sefior Alberto 
Mascarefias, a competent financier, has given general 
satisfaction. It is confidently hoped the bank will ably 
contribute towards obtaining financial and economic 
stability in the country. During the first days succeed- 
ing its opening $10,000,000 were issued in bank notes. 
By September 5 private deposits in the bank amounted 
to 7,000,000 Mexican dollars. To allay possible alarm 
it was announced that all notes issued by the Bank of 
Mexico will be paid in gold. Complaints have recently 
been presented in the Senate by different political parties 
against Ismael Velasco, Governor of Morelos, and Manri- 
que, Governor of San Luis, both accused of mal-admin- 
istration of their offices. A similar charge was brought 
against the Governors of Nuevo Leon, Jalisco and: 
Yucatan. The Church at present is undergoing a high 
pressure persecution, but the Catholic spirit is active. 
Nowhere is its growing strength so evident as among 
the youth of the country, who are resisting courageously 
all attempts to weaken their faith. During the summer 
the Jesuit college at Guadalajara was raided and closed, 
whereupon members of the Catholic Young Men’s 
Society so vigorously protested that the Governor, for 
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reasons of political expediency, permitted its re-opening. 
On August 31 a group of non-Catholics, headed by their 
pastor, assaulted and took possession of a parish church 
in Tapachula. The disturbance, which threatened serious 
results, as the church at the time was filled with wor- 
shippers, was quelled by the municipal authorities. 

President Arturo Alessandri, of Chile, exiled during 
a military revolt in 1924, has been re-instated as chief 
executive of Chile by the Freemasons. Though at first 
ostensibly favoring all parties, he 
nevertheless promised the Masons to 
work for the separation of Church 
and State. To deprive the Church of her official status 
and extend his own presidential powers, he set about 
altering the Constitution of 1883. He has suppressed the 
only Catholic paper published in Santiago. 

Senor Leguia, President of Pern, recently presented 
Monsignor Lisson, Archbishop of Lima, with the new 
archiepiscopal palace, the gift of the State to the Church. 
On September 4, the Peruvian flag 
was raised in Tacna, for the first time 
in forty-five years. The plebiscite 
preparations continue to disturb the country. 

At the end of July the new Congress of Colombia 
came into office with a large Conservative Catholic ma- 
On this occasion, according to custom, the can- 
didate for the Presidency on the ex- 
piration next year of the term of the 
present incumbent, General Pedro Nel 
Ospina, was elected. The choice of the Congress fell on 
Senor Abadia Mendez, who is favorably looked upon 
by the Conservative party. President Ospina still con- 
tinues to give great satisfaction to the Catholics. On 
the same day as the national Congress assembled the 
Catholic Workmen’s Congress, under the direction of 
the Jesuit Father Campoamor, was inaugurated. 

The arrival of the new Apostolic Nuncio to Bolivia, 
Monsignor Gaetano Cicognani, has been enthusiastically 
welcomed by the Government and people of Bolivia. His 
advent almost coincided with the cen- 
tenary of Bolivia’s political emancipa- 
tion, which was celebrated on August 
25. The Argentine Government took a prominent part 
in the celebration. Uruguay also in August celebrated 
the first centenary of its independence. Its President, 
Senor Serrato, is a member of the Red Party which has 
been in power for over fifty years. 
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League of Nations.—The sixth assembly of the 
League of Nations opened at Geneva on Monday, Septem- 
ber 7, and elected Senator Raoul Dandurand, of Canada, 
its President. Fifty-four sovereign na- 
tions were represented, the United 
States and Russia being the most 
notable absentees. In contrast to the large number of 
Americans admitted in former years to the visitors’ gal- 
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lery, only thirty-five seats are reserved for them amongst 
the spectators this year. In his inaugural speech as Presi- 
dent pro-tempore, M. Painlevé, recommending steps to- 
ward a disarmament conference, referred to America's 
relations to the World Court and interpreted as tanta- 
mount to an approval of the League’s principle, President 
Coolidge’s reference to the Court as “ the most noble en- 
terprise ever undertaken by man.” Previous efforts to se- 
cure official representation of Germany in the confer- 
ences had not been successful, that country having an- 
swered that it wished the security discussion delayed uutil 
after the Assembly. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, England’s 
representative, has been given charge of the security com- 
pact, projected as a substitute for the Protocol drafted by 
last year’s Assembly, but subsequently rejected by Great 
Britain as untenable. Reiterating in his speech on Sep- 
tember 10, his Government’s unwillingness to adopt any 
such ali-embracing plan of forced arbitration, Mr. Cham- 
berlain used the illustration that “it is as if some enter- 
prising but idealistic tailor undertook to fit all the per- 
sonages of this great assembly with a common suit of 
clothes.” The following day, M. Paul Boncour, speaking 
for France and vigorously supported by the smaller na- 
tions who cannot compete with the military force of Great 
Britain, Japan or the other greater powers, pleaded that 
the universal arbitration of the Geneva Protocol repre- 
sented an ideal on which general peace must rest, and that 
so long as nations were free to arbitrate or not, dishonest 
and aggressive Governments would not arbitrate on those 
issues capable of causing war, against which the League 
is striving. On September 8, Foreign Ministers Skrzynski 
and Benes, representing Poland and Czechoslovakia, asked 
for the right of their Governments to participate in the 
security conference, a plea to which generous support was 
accorded. Dr. Benes supported his request with the con- 
tention that the peace of Europe depends quite as much on 
conditions on the Eastern as on the Rhine frontier. 





The summer just passing has been a season of 
Catholic conventions, and few things could better 
testify to the vigor and life of Catholic action 
among us. AMERICA has reported many of these 
conventions through its special correspondents. 
Next week, two more, the Jatest in the series, the 
Medical Mission Convention, and the Catholic 
Charities Convention, will be described. 

The beatification of the Jesuit missionaries of 
New France has given rise to a new interest in 
the life of the “ Lily of the Mohawks,” Catherine 
Tekakwitha, a saintly Iroquois maiden, whose 
cause has just been introduced at Rome. Mary 
C. Magnell will tell her story next week. Other 
articles will be ‘“ That Football Thrill,” by Daniel 
M. O'Connell, and “ The Superstition of Escape,” 
a thoughtful paper by Leo L. Ward, going back 
to his days of farming in Indiana. 
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The Dearth of “Doctors” 


CuaArves N. LiscHKA 


HE dean of the graduate school of a venerable and 
renowned Catholic college complains of the paucity 
ot graduate students in his institution. The com- 

plaint is not of recent but rather ancient origin, and the 
condition complained of is not local but general in the 
Catholic academic world. Mr. Shuster has recently com- 
plained of our lack of scholars. Upon investigation you 
will find that it is neither a bad guess nor a bold one to 
state that in the past quarter century our scores of ranking 
colleges and universities have created hardly a quarter 
thousand “* Doctors of Philosophy.” 

Now, I should not welcome a widespread mania for 
“ matriculation;’’ I have always decried the “ credit” 
craze; and my faith in diplomas is none too devout. Yet 
the fact must be recognized that thorough training, sound 
discipline, advanced information, confirmed basic knowl- 
edge are ordinarily acquired and received only in college. 
Admitting many of the faults found by the critics of the 
college, it is still true that to become cultured—to come to 
the possession of knowledge and virtue, an active desire 
for perfection and a spirit of unselfish service—is not 
only possible in college but is a fact accomplished fre- 
quently, in disregard of ridiculous requirements and in 
defiance of deadening dullness. I will go further, and 
claim that to acquire a high degree of Catholic culture is, 
with very rare exceptions, possible only in the Catholic 
college. 

But an undergraduate college course is only the founda- 
tion of a full education. The undergraduate does not 
precisely know any particular thing that is specially useful ; 
he is not thoroughly versed in any circumscribed field ; he 
has not mastered any one subject. His judgment is im- 
mature. He is not technically trained for the pursuit of 
trails that lead to hidden or forgotten truths. Therefore, 
looking apart from purposes and professions that are im- 
mediately practical, the normal procedure of rearing a 
superstructure on the undergraduate foundation is to com- 
mence an ordered course of graduate study. 

What does the paucity of graduate students in our 
colleges indicate? It indicates, among other things, our 
exaggerated utilitarianism and excessive commercialism. 
It indicates particularly our native national attitude toward 
things of the mind and the spirit, an attitude that generally 
manifests itself in the neglect of pure knowledge, in 
scoffing at scholarship and holding culture in contempt. 
This constitutes one of the causes of a deplorable and 
dangerous deficiency: the lack of a larger number of en- 
lightened men in our ranks, the lack of lay leaders, the 
lack of a greater array of human guideposts and human 
pillars in the Church militant in America. 





It is now to the point to explain that in pleading, as I 
attempt to plead, for more “ Doctors,’’ I do not wish to 
be understood as pleading exclusively, or even exactly, for 
duly certified Doctores Philosophiae. My plea is for men 
who are able to do, and able to show others how to do, 
some one thing; for men who have some specific and 
systematic knowledge, who know some set of definite and 
detailed facts, who have at their command some line of 
full and effective information; for men who can state 
or create right doctrine; for men who can teach—docere— 
not primarily in the classroom, but principally, and pre- 
ferably, through print, on the lecture platform, and around 
the conference table. Whether these “ Doctors” have 
their growth and development inside the college or outside, 
is really immaterial, as long as they become true ‘ Doc- 
tors.” I merely maintain that a good college is the logical, 
the desirable, and in most cases the most suitable place 
for them to have their rise and growth. 

When I plead for more knowledge I do not forget that 
there is also need of more prayer and more action of the 
proper sort. While I realize that knowledge is power, I 
am well aware that it is pitifully far from being omnip- 
otence. It is only by the proportionate combination of 
prayer, knowledge and action that the work of the world 
can be carried on—that the march of mankind across the 
centuries can be continued. But the kind of knowledge 
I advocate, viz.: true knowledge, or the knowledge of 
truth, does not militate against but rather makes for prayer 
and right action. 

Some people—particularly 
wont to compiain of the ‘ 
the ‘ 


“ practical ”’ 
‘ inefficiency,” the “ selfishness,” 
‘waste ’”’ of the lives of meti of prayer. There is no 
quarrel with men of prayer, unless they be fake healers 
or fanatics. There is a quarrel with the apparently pre- 
valent type of man of action, with the boisterous doer of 
things, who accomplishes everything by “ nerve ” and “ en- 
ergy,” who is a “ know-it-all ” and a “ go-getter,” who ig- 
norantly rushes in where those that know are reluctant to 
enter, to whom today means everything regardless of yes- 
terday and tomorrow, who is matter-of-fact, without feel- 
ing or philosophy, and who blazes his way to “ success ” by 
means of bunk and bluff. 

This type is the product of our mechanistic civilization, 
of the bewildering development of our manifold industries 
consequent upon the unparalleled increase in our popula- 
tion. The irresistible growth of commercial enterprises 
forced a faster spread of the practical forms of the arts 
and sciences. The rapidity of this complex expansion has 
continually demanded performance and necessitated pro- 
duction. Mere action came to matter more than accom- 
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plishment, mere results more than achievement, the deed 
more than thought, cleverness more than knowledge, 
utility more than perfection, the temporary more than the 
permanent. Alert men, aggressive men, ambitious men, 
and men willing to labor found it comparatively easy to 
advance themselves and attain distinction of some sort or 
other. Success could be attained by simply participating 
in production and distribution. The requisite determina- 
tion and endurance were sustained by the reasonable cer- 
tainty of success. So there have become fixed in the popu- 
lar mind false ideas and ideals of success, of greatness, and 
of human worth. 

The man of action I speak of is found not only in com- 
merce and industry; in proportion his kind is equally 
numerous in government, in religion, in education, and in 
other fields of endeavor. His importance is exaggerated, 
his exaltation is unjustified, and his dominating influence 
is harmful. He needs correction. He needs counteraction. 
He needs curbing and control. His terrible tendency for 
mechanizing and commercializing everything, and his con- 
stant application and exemplification of the material 
standard, the utility standard, the money standard of value 
are gradually reducing the nation to the level of dollar- 
deism. I make bold to say that if Ruskin was right in 
warning England, his warning may more rightly be applied 
to the America of today: 

A nation cannot last as money-making mob; it cannot with im- 
punity—it cannot with existence—go on despising literature, des- 
pising science, despising art, despising nature, despising com- 
passion, and concentrating its soul on Pence. 

To redeem the nation irom the state it is falling into 
we must have, among other requisites, many more men 
who know much about something; who have a sane plan 
and a sound purpose in life; who think, reflect, meditate 
before they act; who refuse to be hurried; who will not 
talk loudly, nor in whispers, of things they do not under- 
stand ; who can keep silent and lend an attentive ear; who 
are appreciative of the old and critical of the new; who 
are meek and humble; who have depth and thoroughness ; 
who have judgment and foresight, who have poise and 
balance; who have a sense of proportion, a sense of proper 
relations and proper values; and who, lastly, possess 
vision, idealism, and faith unfailing. 

In his famous book, L’éducation au point de vue 
national, Alfred Fouillée says that one of the principal 
services the school must render the State is the “ selection 
of superiorities.” Colleges and universities particularly 
ought to render that service to America. One of the 
necessary possessions of a democracy is an intellectual 
élite, an aristocracy of erudition. The expert has been 


much ridiculed, mainly because most experts are experts 
in name only. But we need men of expert knowledge to 
expose all the humbug that is holding overwhelming sway, 
to remove the abounding errors and clear the surrounding 
confusion. To Catholic colleges and universities especially, 
the dire dearth of “ Doctors ” should be a mighty reminder 
of an eminent mission. 
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Music In the Liturgy 


M. FEticiTas 
ONG is a need of the soul. It sings its joys, its 
hopes, its ecstasies, its sorrows. The author of the 
Imitation of Christ says, “ If thou give peace, if thou in- 
fuse holy joy, the soul of thy servant shall be full of 
melody and devout in thy praise.” 

Song is a duty of the soul. God expects this homage. 
He lends an ear. -David, having invited irrational crea- 
tures to praise their Author, thus turns to man entreat- 
ingly ; “ Ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, but ye, 
sons of men, ye creatures of intelligence and love, bless 
His holy Name.” 

At each epoch of the world’s history we find that music 
holds a prominent place in the worship of the Creator. In 
the Book of Job we are told that after the creation of the 
world “the morning stars praised God together, and the 
sons of God made a joyful melody.” When Moses led 
the Israelites through the divided waters of the Red Sea 
in safety, they gave thanks to God in a canticle of praise, 
but it was not until David, the inspired poet of Israel, 
gave to his people the immortal Psalms, that music became 
the accompaniment of Divine worship. 

With the dawn of Christianity on a memorable night in 
Bethlehem, the birth of the Son of God was announced by 
the first ‘‘ Gloria” floating o’er the hills. There appeared 
to the shepherds who kept night-watch over their flocks, 
a multitude of the heavenly army singing “ Glory to God 
in the highest and on earth, peace to men of good will.” 
(Luke ii. 1-14). 

So too, the close of our Redeemer’s life was heralded 
with music. On the night when Our Lord assembled 
His twelve Apostles and bequeathed to them the greatest 
pledge of His holy love, the Blessed Eucharist, Saint 
Matthew tells us: ‘‘ And a hymn being said, they went out 
unto Mount Olivet.” 

Is it not natural, then, that the Church should regard 
music as an important element in her liturgy and is it not 
natural too, she should guard lest any which is unworthy 
of that which it accompanies should enter her service? 

That liturgical music might not fall from its high plane, 
God sent in the course of ages to watch over it, saints 
who were artists, in order to maintain its esthetic and 
religious character. St. Ambrose composed majestic 
hymns, among them the “Te Deum,” a great song of 
victory, the inebriation of the soul crushed under the 
weight of the majesty and the benefits of God. Later St. 
Gregory added to the number, reorganized and coordinated 
the principles of church music, and arranged its repertoire 
in his antiphonary. Rightly is his name attached to the 
extraordinary tonality which we term Plain Chant. 

During subsequent ages other artists brought many 
hymns into being. St. Thomas Aquinas sang in angelic 
verse “Lauda Sion Salvatorem,” “ Adoro Te Devote” 
and “ Pange Lingua Gloriosa”; Thomas of Celano sang 
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“Dies Irae’ whose somber dread portrays by contrast the 
radiant beauty of Heaven; Jacopene da Todi sang the 
“ Stabat Mater” with its bidding: “ See, all ye who pass 
by the way, whether there is sorrow like unto this sorrow.” 

The Gregorian Chant bears all these hymns upon its 
wings to the throne of God. Probably no greater melodic 
expression of grief has ever been written than the chant 
for the services of ‘‘ Tenebrae” in Holy Week; no more 
joyful melodic expression than the chant for the 
“ Exultet ” on Holy Saturday. 

In some strange way this music which the Church has 
endowed with her sacred words, wandered far from its 
rank. Worldly frivolity and profane reminiscences, so 
mingled with its accents that severe strictures of the 
Council of Trent were necessary to restore it to its pris- 
tine purity. Palestrina saved the art of polyphony to the 
Church by the alliance of art and faith, of harmony and 
prayer as embodied in his Mass of Pope Marcellus per- 
formed in 1565. This Mass was decreed worthy to be 
retained for liturgical service by the council of cardinals 
appointed by the Sovereign Pontiff to decide the question. 

The sixteenth century saw the birth of Italian opera, 
and with it concentrated efforts towards vocal technique. 
Composers yielded to popular taste by spending their gifts 
to provide material wherewith singers might vent their 
floridity. This theatricalism and sensationalism unfor- 
tunately entered the sanctuary and the great tradition of 
Catholic art was almost forfeit. 

But the spirit of St. Gregory hovered over and pro- 
tected that tradition, as is proven by many decrees, still 
extant, which deal with abuses. Alexander VII in the 
year 1657 issued a bull which “ prohibited under pain 
of excommunication, the singing of anything during the 
Divine Office or Mass except the words of the breviary or 
the Mass for the day.’ Similar enactments were pro- 
mulgated by Innocent XI and Innocent XII. Benedict 
XIII reaffirmed all preceding prohibitions and added: “ lest 
musicians should desire to please the ears of the faithful 
rather than excite in them pious emotions to the Deity.” 
Recently Pius X in his Motu Proprio commanded a return 
to the ancient chant. 

Too often, as St. Augustine reproached the Christians 
of his time, we look for nothing in religious music but 
the gratification of the ear. Better than that should be 
demanded of it. It should inspire the thought of God; 
it should instil the voice of God. We glibly quote Plato 
as saying “ Music must not be judged by the pleasure it 
affords” yet are we not contented or discontented with 
music in proportion to the strength of its emotional 
appeal ? 

Without depreciating the merits of secular music in 
its proper sphere, with its power of enhancing the happi- 
ness of social life, if it be intruded upon the sanctuary, 
it becomes an abomination in the Divine Ear which is 
listening, and a scandal to the hearts of men. 

The object which the Church had in view in the intro- 
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duction of music into her liturgy was “to give glory to 
God, and to excite piety and devotion in the hearts of the 
faithful.” (Pope Benedict XIV). Obviously, that which 
by its very nature does not tend to that end, is not and 
cannot be the music of the Church. Gregorian Chant 
suppresses the sensuous element in music. The text, the 
thought, is first and foremost, the melody subordinated to 
it. One who has tasted its delights can no more admire 
the infantile melodic and harmonic concoctions which are 
in vogue, than one who is appreciative of the great Gothic 
cathedrals can rhapsodize over the sand castles of a child. 


Caddis-Worms 


R. A. MutrKowsk1, Pu.D. 


ARTER and I were examining the aquatic life in a 

slough at the mouth of McDonald Creek. This was 
early in July and the waters were still in the “high” 
stage. We had been investigating Lake McDonald and 
had beached our boat nearby in order to go upstreain. 

Two fishermen, who had been fishing for trout in the 
creek, and a few boys playing in the neighborhood, joined 
us, curious to see what it was all about. 

“There is a current through here,” said one of the boys. 
“See that stick swim.” 

“There is a current through here,” agreed Carter. “ But 
it is going in the other direction. That swimming stick 
is a caddis-worm, the grub stage of an insect. Let me 
show you.” With a quick sweep of his shore net he 
captured the “ stick,” and showed it to the boys. 

It was a real stick, about three inches in length. But 
to this was attached a tubular structure, a little more than 
an inch long, of small fragments of bark, leaves, and 
splinters woven loosely together, and so fastened to the 
twiglet that it could scarcely be distinguished from it. 
“There’s the motor that made the stick go. You can 
just see the black head and legs in the opening of the 
tube.” 

With various comments the boys passed the tube to 
each other and to the men. 

“Caddis-worms or case-worms build these tubes,” 
Carter explained. “These worms are the grub stages of 
caddis-flies, which look much like small moths, except that 
they are very hairy. You see them along the creek and 
lake shores, flying around in small clouds in the morning 
and evening.” 

“T’ve always admired the cases,” one of the men re- 
marked. “They are so beautifully put together. The 
stonelets of different colors, and yet so perfectly matched 
for size. They are miniature works of art.” 

“Indeed, yes,” I agreed. “ And some are made of 
bits of wood, delicately chiselled, like some fine bit of 
engraving. It really needs a hand-glass or microscope to 
appreciate the details. You know, when we talk of con- 
struction work among animals, of some ingenious piece 
of engineering, we generally think of beavers or ants as 
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the constructors and engineers. But these eaddis-worms 
—have you time for a little trip up this creek to the first 
rapids?” 

They all assented eagerly. A narrow quiet trickle led 
from the slough to the creek, lined with fallen branches 
and rocks, with small pools alternating with tiny ripples. 
There two species of caddis-worms were visible, one with 
cases of finely chosen, varicolored sand grains, the other 
with cases built of loose chips. These I pointed out to 
our 

Farther along were the rapids, with larger, flat rocks. 
These we overturned, so that their under-surfaces were 
exposed. Immediately there was a rapid scurrying of flat 
mayfly and. stonefly nymphs, back to the running water. 
In several places there appeared to be loose pebbles, most 
of them scarcely a fourth of an inch in diameter. Our 
audience paid little attention to these for the moment. 
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But later, when brown colored larvae began to witlidraw 
from the heaps »f pebbles, they expressed surprise. 

“ Are those caddis-worms?”’ they asked. 

“ Yes,” I replied “ And they have a euphonious name, 
too,—H ydropsyche, which means water nymph. Now 
please watch carefully as I lower this rock so that 
its surface is flooded lightly.’”’ At once the apparently 
heterogeneous mass of pebbles arranged itself in a funnel, 
the wide mouth toward the head of the stream, the narrow 
end down-stream. It became evident that the stones were 
anchored to the rock by threads which now could be plainly 
seen. “ Note the general outline of a funnel,” I explained. 
“And do you see how the rocks toward the current are 
heavier, and how much thicker the threads are that anchor 
them? Now look closer while I lift the wide end with a 
pair of forceps.” 

They looked. ‘‘ Why, that’s like the fine mesh of a net,” 
said one of the And a boy exclaimed. “See, 
there’s a tube inside. Just like the tube in a spider web 
where you find the spider.” 

“ Just that. And what do you suppose,” I asked the 
boy, “ that fine net and tube serve for?” 

“Oh, I know,” he said excitedly. “ He uses that net 
And the tube,—I bet that’s where 
he sleeps. Just like a spider! When a fly gets caught 
in the web the spider comes out of his nest!” 

“Not quite like that,” I said with a smile. “Do you 
see those green, plume-like plants in these rapids? The 
rocks are covered with them. All kinds of small life 
occur among the filaments of those algae. This small life 
is torn loose by the current and passes through the meshes 
of the net. Larger objects cannot pass through. It’s like 
a sieve, or strainer. The coarser stuff is kept out, and the 
fine material, most of it living, passes through the sieve 
directly to the tube in which the caddis-worm lies in wait. 
Is it clear now?” 

The boys nodded their heads eagerly. 

“Let me have the forceps for a moment,” Carter put 
in. “Here, boys, watch this a bit.” With the forceps 
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to trap other bugs. 
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he pushed aside the stones and the fibers anchoring them, 
and seized the caddis-worm by its armored body. At 
once the grub tried to withdraw into its tube, showing sur- 
prising strength. But Carter pulled, and the grub had 
to come, and with it most of its suspended burrow. Carter 
freed the larva of the tangled remnants of the net, and 
pointed to the posterior end, where the insect was forked, 
each fork provided with a strong, recurved claw. 

“How are these for anchors?” Carter asked. ‘“ The 
scientists also call them grapples. See how tightly they 
can hold to the rocks with them,” he remarked, demon- 
strating his words. 

In the meantime I had overturned several other rocks, 
discovering additional caddis-worms and a certain mayfly 
nymph, whose ventral abdominal surface is cupped, much 
like a sucker. In fact, it uses its abdomen like a sucker to 
adhere to the rocks. 

“Over there,” I resumed, “ you have a rock with a 
regular encrustation of cases. They are fastened so firmly 
to the rocks that they are difficult to dislodge. See how 
thickly they stud the rocks, like barnacles. And ‘barnacle 
caddis-worm’ is a good name for them. In many streams 
here in the Rockies one finds small square cases, about 
half an inch long, each composed of very fine parallel 
fibers arranged in a square. These cases are fastened at 
the small end and as the grub grows he adds to his case 
at the free end. These cases stand out like ‘ pickets’ 
from the rocks, at right angles, and the name ‘ picket 
caddis-worm’ is therefore appropriate. In small creeks 
one finds cases curved to form a cornucopia, somewhat 
resembling dead pine needles in color, and generally form- 
ing thick clusters. These are built from granules so 
minute that they cannot be seen with the naked eye, only 
with a good hand lens. 

“ But in the lakes you find the greatest variety. Often 
under shore rocks one finds a small flat structure, shaped 
like a shield. If one pries this shield loose, one finds a 
caddis-worm in the concave side. This species has been 
named Leptocerus ancylus, after a snail Ancylus that has 
a shell of similar shape. Then there is one of the swim- 
ming caddis-worms, with a long slender case of varicolored 
bits of vegetation ; the bits are arranged in a perfect spiral, 
and the case is thus of great beauty and artistry in design. 
But the most unique is the case of Helicopsyche, a rather 
small caddis-worm. This grub fashions a case of minute 
granules of sand and shapes them like the shell of a snail, 
In fact, scientists have been fooled by the empty cases 
and have taken them for the empty shells of snails and 
have so described them repeatedly, although the structure 
was fashioned by an insect.” 

“Then all these cases are really tubes?” 

“Oh no, not all. One of the most beautiful cases known 
is made of two valves, hinged like the pod of a pea. This 
case is flat, oval in outline, scarcely a fourth of an inch 
in length, and comprises parallel algal filaments, wound 
like on a spool. Preferably the filaments of the alga 
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Spirogyra are chosen, and since in this alga each cell 
contains a spiral, and since the cells all remain alive, the 
case is of exquisite beauty.” 

“Are the caddis-worms the only animals to build 
cases?” asked one of the men. 

“No,” I replied. ‘“‘ Some worms build tubes. 
the larvae or grubs of many midges build tubes. 


Also 
And 
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many microscopic animals, such as the moss animals, a 
few of the wheel animalcules, and some of the one-celled 
animals build cases and tubes. But it is only among the 
caddis-worms that the case-building habit is typical of the 
group. Every species, as far as known, has been found 
to build a case, or lacking that, to fashion a net. Hence 
the name caddis-worms.” 


Scientific Studies in Catholic Ireland 


T. Corcoran, S. J. 


OWN to the five years that immediately preceded 
the European War, any adequate share in the 
public funds available for higher scientific educa- 

tion had been persistently denied to the Catholics of Ire- 
land. In practice, they could only find the material means 
for developing their ability in skilled research, by entering 
institutions set up by and controlled by the Protestant As- 
cendancy in Ireland, past and present. These institutions 
were of course maintained out of Irish taxes, levied on 
the whole mass of the Catholic people. But the main 
practice of English government through Dublin Castle 
was to see that all important positions in skilled adminis- 
tration, skilled teaching, advanced education, were re- 
served in the main for the small Ascendancy caste. 

The late Dr. George Salmon and his successors in the 
Provostship of Trinity College, Dr. Anthony Trail and 
Dr. John Pentland Mahaffy, were frank in their beliefs 
that Irish Catholics should be humble servitors to the 
Cromwellian Ascendancy for any minor crusts that might 
be granted them at the scientific and educational institu- 
tions which they and their adherents controlled and main- 
tained out of Irish property and Irish taxation. The 
central stronghold of this artificial domination was Trinity 
College, Dublin. | Through Government appointees, that 
Elizabethan foundation maintained a firm hold on the 
newer Queen’s University and the Queen’s Colleges in 
both Cork and Galway, which were Protestant and secu- 
larist institutions set up in Catholic regions to secure an 
alien monopoly of influence over Catholic higher education. 
The same control was exerted fully and constantly through 
the various academies, learned societies, corporate medi- 
cal bodies, and the like, which were firmly wedged to- 
gether around the Puritan University center. The Cath- 
olic University, during the sixty years of its work in Dub- 
lin prior to the emergence of the National University of 
Ireland, never got the slightest share in the liberal yet 
largely fruitless allocation of Irish public money for ad- 
vanced scientific studies, research, and scholarship in Ire- 
land. 

A change was possible in 1909 and the subsequent 
years; and the full advantage taken of it by Catholic 
teachers and students has already yielded most satisfac- 


tory results. In a real sense, everything had to be begun 
when a new college building and new laboratories had to 
be set up in Dublin during the war years with all their 
trying conditions, and when the existing institutions in 
Cork and Galway had to be developed and more fully 
equipped. The money provision was still very meager. 
The total money provision made for the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland was far below the revenue of the Uni- 
versity of Trinity College, Dublin, and is even still inferior 
to it, though the Catholic students in the National Univer- 
sity outnumber those in the University of Queen Elizabeth 
in the proportion of at least five to two. 

The grants for buildings and equipment for Catholic 
students were not an eighth part of the resources placed 
at the disposal of the Ascendancy side. That side, which 
had now come to maintain strictly secularist doctrines as 
to the organization of higher education, had made a de- 
termined effort to drive all Catholic students in Ireland 
into their own compound, and to bring them under their 
own control. This was in 1905-1907. In 1908 they 
realized their failure, and concentrated their efforts on 
having the new National University based at Cork and 
Galway, without any teaching center for Catholic higher 
education in the capital of Ireland. When this in turn 
failed, they worked hard to have any Catholic college in 
Dublin placed outside the city, thus securing the Protest- 
ant University its monopoly of power and place within 
the civic boundaries. This in turn failed. A further 
effort was made by well-placed alumni of Trinity College, 
backed by Government boards and departments, to have 
the new University College for Catholics in Dublin, built 
in the years 1914 to 1918, left without scientific labora- 
tories and lecture theaters and equipment, on the specious 
ground that this would cause a pointless multiplication of 
equipment for scientific work in Dublin. Again the policy 
of repression, pursued ever since the sixteenth century, 
had to confess its failure. 

The special creation of the English power in Ireland, 
in these later days, has been the Royal College of Science. 
It is recently built, and lavishly equipped: its building 
grant was more than double the total building grants for 
the National University. Its architect, its very stone 
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work, and most of its teachers were derived from Eng- 
land. For less than 150 genuine students, an annual 
grant of Irish public money was made, exceeding $200,- 
000. They got from public sources some $1500 each 
per year: the provision for the new University College 
for Catholics was about one-sixth, at the most, of what 
was given to the scanty student roll of the State Institu- 
tion, a student body by a great majority non-Catholic. 

Such a misuse, in the cause of English scientific secu- 
larism, of public money of the Irish people, could not be 
maintained. It was likewise impossible to justify an in- 
stitution whose professors were civil servants, whose 
governing council could not award a pass to any student 
without the approval of some clerk in a State Department, 
exercising absolute and entirely unacademic control over 
scientific education. The Royal College of Science, which 
never was a genuine college at all, is now being merged in 
the University College in Dublin, within the National 
University of Ireland. Its revenues, buildings, and scien- 
tific equipment will at last be turned to good account for 
the Catholic students of Ireland. 

The outstanding fact in Higher Education in Ireland 
since 1909-10 is that our Catholic students have “ made 
good ” in all branches of advanced scientific study and re- 
search. When the University that they could use came 
to them at last, even with its meager resources, they made 
full and fruitful use of the new opportunity. It would 
be impossible and undesirable to give details in proof of 
this statement, within the limits of a general article. But 
the evidence that could be cited is overwhelming. It is 
unquestionable that the fifteen years, 1910-1925, have seen 
the thorough education and equipment of a very large 
number of Catholic students here in Ireland, and have seen 
many of them attain a high reputation as advanced stu- 
dents on the Continent of Europe. 

This advance extends into all fields of scientific prog- 
ress. It is fully secured in chemistry, in medicine, in 
biology, in physiology, in electricity, and in many other 
lines of experimental work. Chemical research in Ire- 
land has come largely into the hands of such men as Dr. 
Hugh Ryan of Dublin, Dr. Joseph Reilly of Cork, and 
Dr. Thomas Dillon of Galway. They have been seconded 
by the able work of Dr. Joseph Alga in Dublin, Dr. 
Thomas Nolan of the Nobel Works, W. M. O’Riordan, 
Phyllis Ryan, Pauline O’Neil, J. J. Drumm, and many 
other Catholic Masters and Doctors of Science. The 
number of new compounds discovered in the University 
laboratories runs into many hundreds. It is beyond doubt 
that fully four-fifths of the chemical research in Ireland 
since 1910 has been done by the Catholic professors and 
advanced students of the National University; and a large 
part of their published papers has been incorporated into 
standard European works and collections. 

Obviously, the scientific future of Ireland, and the 
development of Irish skill in this direction, must depend 
in a marked way on high-grade chemical industries. The 
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promise of progress in this direction is very great indeed. 
We have a large body of Catholic workers, highly trained, 
initiated into all the main lines of research, full of energy 
and enthusiasm. It is of much significance that a very 
large proportion of them are women graduates of the 
popular University. Our women students are no longer 
confined to languages and accomplishments. They have 
in great numbers proved themselves to be of first grade 
quality in chemical research, and at the highest degree 
examinations they have done as well as our young men. 

What has been set out in some detail as to chemical 
studies, is fully true also of physics, pathology, electrical 
engineering, physiology, biology, and other specialized 
departments. The work on the electrical conditions of 
the atmosphere and the problems of the ion that has been 
done by such experimentalists as Professor John J. Nolan, 
Dr. Henry Kennedy, and Dr. Patrick Nolan, is highly es- 
teemed all over Burope and America. Much of it has 
already been incorporated, with due acknowledgment, in 
recent standard works published in France, Germany, 
England, and the United States, and some sections of our 
scientific papers on this important subject have been there 
reproduced verbatim. Professor James M. O’Connor 
has established a high reputation for investigation in 
physiology; Professor Connel Boyle of Cork is a leader 
in investigations in scientific agriculture; in pathology the 
great achievements of Professor Edmond McWeeney 
have been ably supported by such workers as Professor 
Thomas Walsh of Galway, Thomas T. O’Farrell, and 
William Declan O’Kelly. The ultra-micrometer is but 
one of many fine developments in physical measurements 
due to John J. Dowling. The combination of high attain- 
ments in pure science with practical training in electrical 
engineering has enabled a distinguished graduate of the 
Dublin and Galway Colleges, Dr. Thomas A. McLaugh- 
lin, M.Sc., B.E., to render great national services in re- 
spect of the electrification of Irish industries from the 
lower Shannon; and the National University is fully able 
to supply workers of the best quality for its expert needs. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the University of 
the Irish people has for fifteen years back, by a system 
of traveling studentships, enabled its best graduates in 
all faculties, and especially in those concerned with ex- 
perimental work, to proceed, for two years of advanced 
research, to the chief Universities of the Continent and of 
America. After four to six years university work at home, 
they have proceeded to many subjects—from medicine, 
biology, pathology, to physics, chemistry, and physiology— 
at Berlin, Bonn, Paris, Geneva, Lausanne, Vienna, Balti- 
more, and other centers. No university in Northwestern 
Europe has made so systematic and generous a provision 
for its distinguished students. This provision is based on 
merit alone, tested by public competitive examination ; 
and it has done much to secure for our students and their 
work a fair measure of recognition and esteem through- 
out Europe and in America. 
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~ Youth and Beauty 


Extra M. E. Frick 


HE other day a piano manufacturer in Chicago 

lamented the fact that this country spends only 
$700,000,000 a year for music as against $1,250,000,000 
for aids to beauty. Among the aids to beauty he cited 
cosmetics, permanent waves, massage. Music, which he 
called the cosmetics of the soul, he sadly pointed out, does 
not appeal as urgently to this generation as personal 
appearance. 

The romantic business man with his startling figures, 
furnished the press of the country with interesting data 
for editorials upon Vain Woman. Needless to relate the 
editors made good use of the occasion. The relative values 
of Music and Beauty were placed before a more or less 
interested public. Some dauntless critics declared that 
beauty was, in most cases, worth its price. A few held 
personal appearance, as an important factor for happiness 
and gave it a higher place in domestic life than a dozen 
player pianos: 

I am quite aware that the craze for personal adornment 
has been carried to extremes. It has taken a hold on all 
classes. Kipting’s “Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady ” 
are not only sisters, but twins! Beauty parlors have become 
more numerous than saloons. It is a dreary street that 
cannot afford, and support, at least one hair-dressing estab- 
lishment. From outward appearance it looks very much 
as though women had at last discovered the Ponce de 
Leon isle of youth. At least we rarely see an old lady. 

According to Assemblywoman Grimes of Pittsburgh, 
eight out of every ten women now patronize beauty par- 
lors. She makes no apology for the fact. She says 
“Woman has learned what men learned long ago, that 
morale comes through the sense of well-being.” She has 
introduced into the legislature of Pennsylvania a bill 
to protect women from fake beauty doctors. 

Nor can all this vanity craze be heaped upon the modern 
girl as a part of the flapperitis disease that has overtaken 
the worid. Some weeks back a group of Harvard arche- 
ologists sent out by Harvard and the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, discovered the tomb of Nebti Seneferu, prin- 
cess of ancient Egypt. According to Dr. George Ressner, 
who helped in the unearthing of the tomb, the young lady, 
5000 years old, will prove very like our Modern Girl. 
In his interview in the papers he is quoted as saying: “All 
in all women have changed very little in the last 5000 
years. Bobbed hair, rouge, earrings, beads and tight 
skirts appear to have been in vogue thousands of years 
ago even as now.” 

Little Miss Heathen no doubt had as many critics, and 
as many worshippers, as our young lady of today. It 
would be an extremely interesting experiment were wo- 
men in a body to take men at their word and adopt the 
sweet simplicity style of dress and life about which we 
hear so much. Much as they profess to prefer the 
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Plain Jane type of women they are strangely inconsistent 
in their acts. Much of their court they pay to the baby- 
doll style of girl. 

In spite of his noble sentiments the Chicago merchant 
is himself perhaps looking upon beauty through commer- 
cial eyes. He talks about souls and the loss in his piano 
sales in one and the same breath. He measures them both 
in dollar and cents lengths. Also it would appear that not 
only business men but even preachers and writers who are 
strong in their denunciations of the extravagances of 
modern woman, are very much at home in the company 
of the most up to date, sparkling, glib tongued young 
female. Moreover one has a feeling that man does 
not know the psychology of woman very well. Women 
like men are at their best when they are happy. Most 
women are happy when suitably clothed. 

We must not suppose for a minute that this huge cos- 
metic bill belongs entirely to women. Men of today 
rather fancy their own personal adornment. The white- 
coated gentleman in the barber shop does more these days 
than cut hair and trim whiskers. Hair tonic, fancy soaps, 
face creams are as much a masculine as a feminine extrav- 
agance. Men have their faces massaged and their finger 
nails manicured. There is a sneaking suspicion that some 
of them get a permanent wave, that they even blacken 
their mustache, trim their eyebrows and rouge their 
cheeks. It might be interesting to know how much of 
the billion and a quarter the piano manufacturer himself 
contributes as an item of necessary expense towards the 
efficiency that makes for a successful business man. 

A recent publication contained a story written in a 
strikingly pessimistic vein. The author had for his sub- 
ject matter largely Youth and Beauty. In his principal 
character, richly endowed with natural gifts, he showed 
the alarming tendencies of modern life. He inferred 
that the world was largely tainted with pagan views on 
life and death. He spoke of the lack of faith. He ridi- 
culed the prevalent lack of settled belief. He insinuated 
that our religions do not bring us peace, and spoke of the 
universal fear of old age. 

Of what are we afraid? In the columns of our daily 
papers we all read about the man who shot himself be- 
cause he was “too old to dance.” He was thirty-five! 
He was a professional dancer and when ill health over- 
took him and threatened to put an end to his career, he 
could not face the future. Old age! It was impossible! 

Have we all become so selfish and pleasure-loving that 
we have no place in our lives for the frail, the helpless, 
the forlorn? Within the last few years suicide has not 
been uncommon among old men and women who wish to 
rid themselves of the burden of life. In one instance 
the judge in the case remarked that it was an “indictment 
of youth.” Nobody wanted the old man. His work 
was over. Life had become unbearable. 

Yet somewhere we have read of the calm, the peace, 
the happiness which middle life and the later years are 
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supposed to bring. We have heard of beauty that comes 
from within, the kind which softens hard features, puri- 
fies, makes holy. We have seen aged faces lovelier than 
painted pictures. We have listened to cracked quivering 
voices sweet as song. 

We well know that neither music nor beauty in itself 
makes for happiness. In youth “all life is a song” and 
beauty is accepted along with the other gifts of the gods. 
In old age the eyes are dimmed to the gay colors of life 
and the ears are deaf to its music. The music and song 
of late years must come from a pure heart made happy by 
the thought of duty done, of a life well spent. 

A billion and a quarter lavished on personal adorn- 
ment seems at first sight a gigantic extravagance. Dis- 
tributed over a vast country like America with its well 
nigh 120,000,000 people it is not so startling. It means 
that every woman is awake to the value of a well cared for 
body. It means that many men have learnt the need of 
the requisites for a beauty parlor. It means personal 
pride. It stands for national health and cleanliness. It 
must not all be put under the heading of meaningless ex- 
travagance nor must it be attributed to the empty vanity 
of Young America. 

Early in life we learn that real beauty, physical, intel- 
lectual, moral, must be worked for. It does not come 
overnight nor can we put it on as we put on well made 
clothes. It is of slow growth from the inside out, chang- 
ing us little by little, gently correcting, kindly smoothing 
out our nature, as we live according to the commands of 
God. Some one has very aptly said “conscience is a 
genuine cosmetic and unselfish service a literal beauty 
parlor.” The present day beauty parlor has done its 
share in teaching women the value of absolute cleanliness, 
proper food, proper exercise, plenty of sleep, fresh air. 
It encourages her to make the best of her charms, to 
retain them as long as she can, and whether she is pretty 
or homely to make herself “easy to look at.” Surely 
that is permissible in this era of strenuous living? 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department 
Bulgarian Catholicism 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just read the communication “ Bulgarian Catholicism,” 
which appeared in your issue for August 22, in answer to my 
article on “The Throes of Bulgaria” (June 13). Really, it is 
difficult to argue with somebody who attributes it to lack of 
education that one should differ from his point of view! Moreover 
vague references to “ responsible press and diplomatic spokesmen ” 
in support of individual opinions will not carry conviction. 

Catholics cannot consider as a “devout Catholic all through his 
reign” one who deliberately had his child baptized outside the 
Church. Nor will they agree that the nefarious Bogumil heresy, 
herald of Protestantism, was a contribution to the Christian de- 
velopment of Europe. But Mr. Doycheff must really read the 
articles he undertakes to criticize—or does he confound the Exar- 
chate (that schism within schism) with the Catholic Church? 

Is my eulogy of the good work of Capuchins and Passionists in 
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Bulgaria an “ attack on Catholicism”? This work is the brightest 
spot in Bulgaria’s outlook, as I soon hope to show, for I have 
the privilege of personal acquaintance with the devoted Catholic 
clergy and their admirable institutions. In seeking an excuse or 
explanation for the sad orgy of retaliatory political crime that 
recently afflicted Bulgaria and shocked the world, perhaps I have 
not found the true solution, but certainly this was not from want 
of sympathy with her brave, industrious and sorely-tried people. 
London. A. CHRISTITCH. 


Church Collections 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A thought or two for A. C. P. of California, whose letter about 
the dollar a Sunday method of financing Catholic parishes appeared 
in your issue of August 22: 

No one should tell anyone how much he should give to his 
church. But it is certainly advisable to set a standard that most 
families can meet, and a dollar a Sunday is such a standard. If 
instead of coddling our people we should urge them to find out how 
to get a dollar a week for their church, they might do enough 
thinking to get out of the minimum earning class, and earn not only 
the extra dollar a week but five or ten more. The solution to the 
problem of supporting a family is in most cases not a matter of 
retrenchment, but of increasing the income. Give our people the 
ambition to get ahead in the world. To the poor the Gospel is 
preached, but it is not a gospel of poverty, condoning a lazy-brains 
poverty. 

The Catholic parish is a good investment for the people, protect- 
ing their liberties, educating their children, teaching all real values. 
It is wiser economy to keep the churches out of debt than maintain 
interest charges against the Catholic people. The richer you make 
the Catholic parishes, the more prosperity the Catholic people will 
enjoy. This will work out psychologically. I’ll leave it to the 
clergy to make the supernatural promises. 

San Francisco, Calif. Gorpon O’NEILI. 


Reviewing a Criticism 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In his communication to America, September 12, “ Reviewing a 
Criticism,” Dr. Moore still insists that I accused him of determin- 
ism. “ The charge against me of determinism which he has re- 
cently retracted,” he says in this letter. In my answer (AMERICA, 
August 22) I quoted the exact words in which I said a certain 
formula smacked of determinism. That formula was quoted by 
the Monograph as satisfactory. I held and still hold that it is un- 
satisfactory. Dr. Moore, so I thought, agreed, because he declared 
that the context should have been given. It seems to me that it is 
quite possible and proper to say, that a definition is capable of a 
deterministic interpretation without asserting that the person giving 
it is a determinist. I never made any charge personally against 
Dr. Moore, and I expressed regret that “in his view” I had done 
him an injustice. 

Dr. Moore now objects to other parts of my criticism, and first 
to the words: “ The whole result of the Monograph has been to 
establish a negation and to reveal the obvious.” I gave my reasun 
for that statement. I quoted the Monograph as saying in the last 
paragraph: “ The morality of the young child assumes the concrete 
form of habits, abstract principles are still beyond its grasp” (p. 
184). What is the obvious? The obvious is that morality consists 
in good acting. What is the negation? The Monograph is styled: 
“A Study in the Moral Development of Children,” and examines 
children on their ideas of what is moral. The children are ex- 
amined in a science, and the last paragraph declares rightly that 
development in morality is a virtue, not a science. There is also 
the further negation that if “abstract principles are still beyond its 
grasp,” we cannot even examine children in their concepts of 
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morality because these concepts are beyond them. Now, in my 
review I praised the last paragraph, and I add now that to prove 
the negations and their obvious truth is not useless for many who 
still confound mental education with moral education. Even the 
obvious truth that morality is a habit of the will and not a concept 
of the mind is not obvious to everyone. 

Before treating of the next and chief point in Dr. Moore’s 
second letter, let me say that there is an ambiguity in the statement 
ascribed to me that the author of the Monograph “ advocates train- 
ing children to average morality.” ‘“ Average Morality” in com- 
mon parlance suggests tow morality, and I never accused any one 
of advocating that. What I did claim was that the Monograph 
based an ideal scheme of moral instruction on the average of the 
tests. 


Here now are the exact words of the Monograph (p. 147) : 

Let us assume as a working basis for the consideration of 
the problems presented in the last chapter that most children 
are not alive to moral problems before the age at which the 
problems first appear in our tests. This assumption is justi- 
fied by the fact that the children taking the tests were un- 
selected groups of all ages and of all social conditions. We 
may then deduce the pedagogical corollary that it is vain to 
give moral instruction in these problems before the age at which 
children in general commence to be aware of them. 

Some of these moral problems and their ages are (p. 148) : 

Age 11-12: Preservation of health; courtesy (girls) ; duty 
to country (boys); cheerfulness (boys); industry (girls). 
Age 13-14: Duty to country (girls) ; gratitude (girls). Age 
15-16: Industry (boys). Age 17-18: Gratitude (boys). 

My comment on these statements was that the author 

thinks that motives should be enlightened at the ages at which 

she found her average pupils able to express such motives. 

One objection to this conclusion is that the average does not 

show us what can be done but only what is perhaps being 

done at the time of one test, and another objection is that 
motives are operating consciously and rationally long before 

they can be satisfactorily expressed to an examiner (p. 360, 

July 25). 

My difficulty was not quite as Dr. Moore puts it that in giving 
instruction at these ages the highest ideals of truth and justice may 
be pointed out; my difficulty was on the age itself of such instruc- 
tion. Is it vain to give moral instruction in gratitude to boys be- 
fore the age of seventeen, simply because the larger number of the 
pupils in a certain section of America in one test expressed then 
their awareness of such a motive? I should think that if one boy 
was found capable of acting through gratitude at the age of two, 
he should ‘be made the ideal for education, and I think we should 
teach not only the practice of gratitude but even the appreciation 
and understanding and conscious acceptance of that motive as soon 
as any child in the history of the world was aware of the motive, 
or even earlier, if the mind was capable of it. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Francis P. Donne ty, S.J. 


Have We Any Scholars? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There is a point of cardinal importance in the thought-provoking 
article of Professor Shuster wherein he writes: 

Young men go out from our schools into other institu- 
tions; they enter environments where their faith, their phil- 
osophy, their cultural viewpoint are subject to constant 
attack. Gradually they come to see the flaws and lacunae 
of their teachers. The result is disaster! 

The cause of disasters to Faith, which are of ever increasing 
frequency, is the fact that the average school, college and uni- 
versity graduate can never give a reason for the faith that is 
in him. A general smattering or more or less vague knowledge 
of the “Baltimore Catechism” is the sole equipment! Never 
have “the young men who go out from our schools” been told 
in class or forum of the manifold assaults on and objections to 
their Catholic Faith and resultant Catholic culture. They are 
as powerless before the specious sophistries of the congregation 
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of all the faithless, as they are under fire from the massed bat- 
teries of benighted bigotry of their fellow countrymen—power- 
less because ignorant, ignorant because untaught. 

Surely the products of our Catholic educational institutions are 
entitled to some practical course in Catholic apologetics: the 
demonstratio Christiana and the demonstratio Catholica! Built 
on sublime faith, sustained by fine loyalty, supported with gener- 
osity, consecrated by great sacrifices; our Catholic Educational 
system should resolutely meet this essential requirement, its raison 
d’étre almost. Your correspondent is not concerned with the 
severe strictures on the teachers and their methods, since his 
seminary professors were all thorough, spiritually and intellectually. 

Clarksdale, Miss. Netius Downline. 


Women Workers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of July 4, speaking editorially of the Catholic 
Industrial Conference, you say that were the male worker paid 
a wage which would permit him to support his family decently 
and make proper provision for the future, “the scandal of women 
and children in employment outside the home would quickly dis- 
appear.” 

I believe 21 per cent of the women of this country are involved 
in this “scandal.” As one of them may I respectfully ask you 
what you mean? 


South Orange, N. J. B. M. Dr Leon. 


A Story From the Near East 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just finished the article by Timothy R. MclInerny, in 
the issue of July 4, on “Three Catholic Celestials in Boston.” 
I enjoyed the article and can sincerely join with Mr. MclInerny 
in wishing that many more Catholics may witness similar scenes. 
I was particularly struck by the fitness of the analogy between 
the practice* of Catholic missionaries and the personal-salary, 
personal-expense people who were mentioned in passing. 

It recalls a similar incident that I would like to mention here. 
Two months ago an American returned from the Holy Land, 
whither important business had taken him. He related this: 

“One day,” he said, “I was walking down one of the streets of 
Jerusalem in company with an American Franciscan and happening 
to meet a crowd of youngsters, better dressed and evidently better 
fed than the swarms of half-naked children whom we had met I 
asked who they were. ‘They are,’ the missionary replied, ‘the 
orphans of the Near East Relief. They have nearly forty orphans, 
and while the people are dying of thirst [there has been a drought 
for over a year], these people have water for every purpose. 

“* We, with less than half _their income, care for an average of 
300 children or more. But these personal salaries and personal ex- 
penses and whatever else might be mentioned here, increase their 
outlay considerably. Yet there is one thing that really hurts us. 
Since the war America has been most generous in her charity to 
the grief-stricken world, and she has given so long that we our- 
selves hesitate to ask again. But these people appeal again and 
again, and what is lacking in good deeds is amply supplied for in 
words and flowing oratory.’” 

Rome. A. &. 


The Champion Speller’s Language 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


I learn from an editorial in America of July 11 that among the 
school children of the United States the champion speller of Eng- 
lish words is a parish school pupil with a foreign name. 

There are in this country many persons who seem to think that 
an essential requirement for the successful study of English is 
to forget all other languages one happens to know. I should like 
to find out what language Frank Neuhauser first learned; also 
whether he now speaks or writes any language besides English. 
Providence, R. I. A. M. M. 
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Enforced Virtue 

RITING in the current North American Review 

Mr. James J. Britt, chief counsel of the Pro- 
hibition Unit, discusses “ Prohibition and Respect for 
Law.” In its moderation, Mr. Britt’s article is a 
striking and a pleasing contrast to similar articles in 
the same issue of the Review, notably to that by Mr. 
Wayne B. Wheeler, of the Anti-Saloon League. Mr. 
Britt believes that the attempt to enforce the Vol- 
stead law is generally successful, and that Prohibition 
is not to be blamed for the increase, which he freely 
admits, “in murder, manslaughter, burglary, theft, 
false pretense, and other crimes,” or for the growing 
disrespect for law and order in this country. His 
position is that men who manufacture whiskey are 
led by the same spirit which induces other men to 
indulge in robbery and murder. It is clear, then, 
that Mr. Britt rates but lightly the prophetical powers 
of the leaders who assured us some seven years ago, 
that Federal Prohibition would empty the jails, turn 
all the brewers into Sunday-school teachers, and sup- 
press the bootleggers. Not one of these things has 
come to pass. 

It is well, however, to point out a principle which, 
although quite false, Mr. Britt seems to consider a 
source of moral and civic reform. “The fruit of 
Prohibition,” he writes, “is abstinence; of abstinence 
temperance.” Here we have a principle which has 
wrecked many a needed reform: the persuasion that 
the State can compel its citizens by law to become 
virtuous and wise. “ We have no literature,” Napo- 
leon once complained. “ It is the fault of the Minister 
of the Interior.” How many in our own day still cling 
to this concept of the State may be seen by consulting 
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almost any journal devoted to social science or educa- 
tion. Virtue, like literature, is the result of a free 
act. Men are not virtuous when they do what they 
cannot help doing, and refrain merely because they are 
forced to refrain. The individual who sweats and 
toils to get at a bottle of whiskey is not practising 
the virtue of temperance, and it makes no difference 
whatever whether the bottle has been placed beyond 
his reach by a distiller or by the Volstead act. Nor 
should it be necessary to observe that total abstinence, 
whether voluntary or enforced, and temperance are 
not one and the same thing. Abstinence means non- 
use; temperance proper use; and the man who uses 
food or tobacco, or books or music or golf-clubs or 
prayer-books or whiskey to the extent that these 
things help him, that is, in accord with right reason, 
and neither more nor less, is truly temperate. 

It is a poor sort of civic virtue that depends upon 
the menace of a policeman’s club. If instead of train- 
ing our boys and girls to use all things in accord with 
the dictates of right reason, we rely upon acts of 
Congress to teach them virtue, we shall form not a 
virtuous, but a cowed or rebellious generation. Mr. 
Britt’s principle is correct when amended to read: 
“The fruit of Prohibition is enforced abstinence, and 
of enforced abstinence the bootlegger.” 


The Vanishing Tax Return 


OUR political spellbinder can always make the 

welkin ring with applause by promising to lift 
the burden of taxation from the poor and lay it upon 
the rich. His method in these later days takes the 
form of imposing a huge surtax upon large incomes, 
a method which promises well, but rarely fulfills what 
it promises. The rich man does not scheme to evade 
the tax, because evasion is not necessary ; it is possible 
for him to put himself beyond the operation of the 
law in a perfectly legal manner. When the burden 
threatens to become too heavy, he changes the qual- 
ity of his holdings by investing his wealth in other 
forms. The late Mr. William Rockefeller who left 
$2,000,000 in taxable securities and $48,000,000 in 
securities exempt from taxation is an instance among 
many. 

Even among the leaders in Congress and our State 
legislatures, there is much confused and erroneous 
thinking on the subject of taxation. Obviously the 
prime object of a revenue measure is to provide the 
Government with an income suited to its needs. The 
measure which does not achieve this result is a fail- 
ure, and in most instances because it tries to take too 
much from the citizen. One of the wisest principles 
of national finance was stated by Alexander Hamilton 
when he said that the most productive system of 
finance is the least burdensome system. “The higher 
the rate, the larger the return ” is true up to a certain 
point, but beyond that point the law of diminishing 
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returns begins to operate. The citizen begins to study 
not how to pay, but how to evade the tax. When his 
study ends in the discovery of an easy way of evasion, 
as it generally does, the futility of the surtax as a 
source of revenue becomes apparent. 

An unduly high tax is like an unduly severe punish- 
ment for crime. Each is impracticable. Juries prefer 
to acquit, especially in these lax days, rather than im- 
pose Spartan penalties, and an excessively high tax 
generally runs its course to end in a minimum return. 
What Dean Pound says of sentiment in social legis- 
lation would seem to apply almost equally well to 
tax-laws. The law which is not based on common 
sense defeats its purpose. Politicians may gain votes 
by promising to shift the burden of taxation from the 
poor to the rich by imposing a higher tax-rate on 
incomes, and by kindred devices, but they have not 
as yet shown us how this shift can be effected. 


Viviani and the End 


O great stir in the world was occasioned by the 

death of René Viviani, for he had long since fal- 
len from power. Fame had passed him by, and he 
leaves a memory which few will recall with gratitude 
or pleasure. With brevity the newspapers recount his 
political career and record the fact that for the last 
two years he had dragged out a miserable existence in 
an asylum for the mentally and physically afflicted. 

Had he not chosen the career of a wrecker, his un- 
usual if not supreme gifts would have carried him far. 
But it is difficult to name a single constructive measure 
with which his name is associated, or to recall a policy 
formed by him which one would wish perpetuated for 
the welfare of his country or of humanity. Like that 
other Italian whose sun set in failure at St. Helena, 
Viviani too late realized the folly of persecution, under 
the forms of law, of-religious and educational liberty. 
According to his mood, Napoleon could trace his down- 
fall to his Spanish programme, to his divorce, to his 
campaign in Russia, to his alliance by marriage with 
the Hapsburgs. But in his heart he knew that when 
he threw the forces of his Empire against an aged but 
undaunted Pontiff imprisoned at Fontainebleau, he 
set in the field against himself an army which no 
human power could turn. 

Viviani the orator saw Napoleon dragging the Vicar 
of Christ into captivity, but he forgot that Napoleon 
fatally miscalculated the power of the Papacy when 
he instructed his hirelings to treat the Pope as if he 
had fifty thousand soldiers at his back. The strength 
of the Vicar of Christ lies in the Divine assurance that 
the Church is built upon a Rock against which all the 
powers of Hell can never prevail. Kings and empires 
rise and fall, but by reason of the abiding presence of 
the Holy Spirit the Church retains in their integrity 
the powers conceded her from the beginning and ex- 
tends their sway over the hearts of men. 
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When the shadows lengthened, what memories 
haunted Viviani? Did he see the priests and nuns 
whose sole crime was their devotion to God and God’s 
children, driven by his aid and in the name of freedom, 
from their schools and hospitals, and forced to seek 
a refuge far from France? Did his soul shudder at the 
blasphemy of his boast that he would extinguish the 
lights of Heaven that had shone for centuries upon 
France and tear God from the hearts of Frenchmen? 
Or did the prayers of the innocents whom he had per- 
secuted intercede for him? In his dying hours, one 
may hope, the mists of anguish lifted to make René 
Viviani once more the boy of the mission school in 
sunny Algiers, so that for a brief moment he could 
live the Faith of those early days, and in sincerity 
beg for mercy upon a contrite heart and a wasted life. 


Catholic Graduates in Jail 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to convey the in- 
formation that he has heard of several young men 
who after passing four years in a Catholic college are 
now in jail. We are not disposed to question either the 
good faith or the accuracy of this correspondent. On 
the contrary, we feel sure that were he able to extend 
his researches, he would find more than “ several” 
Catholic college men in jail, some of them guests of the 
State for life. 

For no one can be compelled to be virtuous, not even 
a college student. Four years at a Catholic college 
confirm no one in grace, and attendance at a Catholic 
college is not an infallible certificate of high moral 
character. The best we can do for the young student 
is to give him, in a decent environment, a training in 
religion and morality of the kind that is calculated to 
awaken in him a lasting desire to cooperate with the 
grace of God and save his soul. The Catholic college 
does that much but it can do no more. Nor can the 
Catholic Church. Further, it does not seem to be part 
of the Divine economy as we know it in this present 
dispensation, to force anyone. God made us free, and 
He always respects that freedom. If men do not wish 
to use the means of grace, and while living as good 
citizens in this world, to prepare themselves for citi- 
zenship in the world to come, Almighty God will not 
coerce them. They have forged the chains of their 
captivity, and their loss is upon their own heads. 

It is quite true that some Catholic college graduates 
are in jail, and probable enough that some are in Hell. 
For them the Catholic college assumes no responsi- 
bility. It was no fault of the college that they re- 
jected her teaching, jeered at her laws, and did what 
they could to change the religious atmosphere they 
found there into the atmosphere of a den of vice. 
Some men are adepts in cunning and dissimulation. It 
cannot be fairly contended that Peter, always in some 
degree the head of the little band of twelve, was re- 
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sponsible for the fall of Judas; much less can his 
defection be traced to some defect in the training 
which the Master endeavored to give him. Judas 
simply took his fate into his own hands, and went to 
his place. If among the twelve members of the col- 
lege of the Apostles, there was a traitor, no one should 
affect surprise at finding a traitor among the thou- 
sands who have come forth from the Catholic college. 

In what then lies the superiority of the Catholic col- 
lege? In this: all that can be done to help the student 
to become an upright, God-fearing man, is done by the 
Catholic college, whereas the secular college does not 
even pretend an interest in his religious and moral 
development. In the Catholic college the student will 
meet with no professor who blasphemes God or scoffs 
at God’s law; he will find, however, men who main- 
tain that the most important aim in life is to praise, 
revere, and serve Almighty God, and who by precept 
and example will teach him how this aim be encom- 
passed. All that the Church can furnish is at his dis- 
posal: a clean environment, a training in religion and 
morality, prayer, easy access to the Sacraments; and 
for those who seek it, individual spiritual guidance. 
The difference between the Catholic and the secular 
school is the difference between Heaven and earth, 
when it is not the difference between Heaven and 
hell. 


Shylock and Our Debtors 

HEN the terms of the Belgian debt were fixed by 

the Commission whose recommendations now go to 
Congress, it was agreed that while the President of the 
United States can impose no legal obligation upon Con- 
gress he can create a “ moral obligation.” Such at least 
is the conclusion drawn by French and British observers, 
and for it the words of the Commission appear to afford 
ample justification. 

Since a moral obligation can bind more strictly than an 
obligation which draws its force from a mere act of a legis- 
lature, it is not easy to’ understand why the American Com- 
mission conceded this point. If insisted upon by our 
foreign debtors, it may lead to serious disagreement. 
Unless these Governments understand quite clearly that 
Congress must deny the power of a President to impose 
any obligation whatsoever, legal or moral, in connection 
with concerns over which the Constitution gives him no 
power, the question of repayment can never be answered 
satisfactorily. No Government can assume responsibility 
for unauthorized acts on part of one of its agents. Those 
Senators who are now preparing to demand that debts be 
recognized as debts, and to show that Congress has no 
power under the Constitution to make gifts of money to 
foreign nations, are not necessarily Shylocks, as some 
of our French and English contemporaries would have it. 


It is quite as easy to admit that they may be men of com- 
mon sense, imbued with the philosophy of Lincoln that 
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nothing is settled finally until it is settled right. 

There is no disposition on part of Americans to deal 
with rigor in the settlement of these debts, although not a 
few think that insistence upon repayment would not be 
the worst way of driving home the lesson that all who 
would go to war must be willing to pay the price. There 
is, however, a fairly general fear that this “favored 
nation” theory may lead us into serious entanglements. 
Some Americans are still old-fashioned enough to attach 
great weight to the political philosophy of Washington, 
especially when it relates to our dealings with foreign 
nations. In one of the last paragraphs of the Farewell 
Address, after counselling “harmony and a liberal inter- 
course with all nations ” Washington advises us to “ hold 
an equal and impartial hand with all.” As he would ask 
no special favors from any Government, so he would 
grant none. By accepting them, we would pay in loss of 
independence; by extending them, place ourselves in peril 
“of being reproached with ingratitude for not giving 
more.” 

The words have a prophetic ring. The “easier terms ” 
which the Commission recommends for Belgium, under 
the persuasion that a President can impose a moral obliga- 
tion upon Congress, have already encouraged France and 
Italy to look for terms that are still lighter. Even Great 
Britain, according to an English review, now feels that 
that revision of the Baldwin settlement may be sought. 
The late President Wilson, the argument seems to run, 
in consideration of Belgium’s straitened financial re- 
sources, promised special consideration in settling that 
country’s obligations to the United States. It is admitted 
that this promise created not a legal but a moral obliga- 
tion resting, presumably, upon Congress. Other coun- 
tries now claim that the same conditions which induced 
the President to promise special consideration to Belgium, 
now exist in their jurisdictions, and apply with equal 
force. If this argument is admitted, we begin a series 
of conferences and counter-conferences, with the reproach 
of “ingratitude for not giving more,” and the possible 
unearthing of fresh pretexts for the preservation of 


‘old dislikes and prejudices. 


Our interest and our deep desire are for world-peace, 
but the “ favored-nation policy ” does not seem calculated 
to promote international harmony. What is granted as a 
favor to one is demanded as a right by all, and a denial is 
branded as ingratitude, harshness and injustice. While 
the United States made no claims for territory or in- 
demnities at Versailles and emerged from the war with 
nothing but a huge debt and an obligation, as Senator Reed 
pointed out, to “sink about half her navy,” the people of 
this country are not disposed to assume the unfamiliar 
role of Shylock. But out of a reluctance to admit that 
the payment of a debt can be asked in all justice, a host of 
serious misunderstandings may easily a rise. Only when 
justice has been satisfied is it proper to consider what 
may be required by charity. 
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Literature 


Alfred Noyes, “ Victorian ” 

MONG the comparatively few prominent poets of 
the age who steadfastly refuse to heed the siren call 
of H. G. Wells and his school, is Alfred Noyes. Mr. 
Wells is responsible for the twentieth-century revolt 
against so called “ Victorianism.” Despite his large pre- 
tentions to be the Isaias of a new and superior generation, 
he has little claim to genuine originality. He is simply 
the spirit of eighteenth-century Romanticism reincarnate, 
a little more scientifically wild than Jean Jacques, a little 
less logical than Godwin. When all is said and done, we 
find that what he resents mainly in the “ Victorians ” is 
their lack of sympathy with his fierce outcry at the con- 
ventional and the customary, with his morbid absorption 
in sex problems, and with his childlike faith in the possi- 

bility of refashioning human nature. 


Now just as the Wellsian revolt contains nothing in- 
trinsically new, for men in the days of the French Revo- 
lution, the Renaissance and long before that toyed with 
the self-same arguments he uses, so neither is the “ Vic- 
torianism ”’ he cries out against merely a fashion in litera- 
ture confined to the later nineteenth century. The dis- 
tinctive principles of “ Victorianism,” its essentially sane 
philosophy of life, its respect for the laws of God and 
of men, its sound idealism as manifested in its Dickens, 
its Newman, its Ruskin, are those which have character- 
ized every important literary epoch since the days of 
Homer. Hence Alfred Noyes in his persistent adherence 
to “ Victorian ” ideals is not guilty, as some would have it, 
of a vain nostalgic longing for the dead past. Rather is 
he seeking mightily with voice and pen to uphold the 
ideals and literary standards of all time. Moreover, the 
wide popular success achieved by his works is sufficient 
evidence that the modern age has not gone wholly mad. 

Mr. Noyes acknowledges a great debt to Kipling, and 
indeed we see traces of Kipling in many of the poems in 
which he exalts the imperial England in which he was 
born in 1880. His wonderful child verses, on the con- 
trary, remind us rather of Eugene Field, or even more so 
of Stevenson and his singing seamen, his pirates and 
buried treasure ; while Noyes’ nature poems and the theory 
behind them are strictly Wordsworthian. His deifica- 
tion of nature is seen frequently throughout his poems and 
songs, in his oft-expressed love for the rainbow and the 
lavrock, for flowers of every kind, and perhaps most of all, 
for butterflies, those tiny creatures which “ image forth 
the dreams of earth.” It is difficult to say whether he is 
speaking as philosopher or merely as bard in these poems, 
but pantheism, if held serious, is of course reprehensible. 

I do not think Wordsworth believed in fairies, but 
Alfred Noyes does so implicitly. His most charming 
poems are those that deal with sprites and dreams and 


. the far away enchanted realms of Wonder-Wander land. 


In “ The Flower of Old Japan,” he tells how we our- 
selves, who are the chief persons in the tale, in quest of 
the magic Flower of Old Japan roam under the leader- 
ship of the Tall Thin Man over uncharted wastes of ocean 
to where ugly dragons play among the happy Amfalulu 
forests. There’ it seems we meet with breathless adven- 
ture, with the Mad Moonshee, the Dwarf Behind the 
Twisted Pear, the white-faced Mandarin whose name is 
Creeping Sin and who dogs our steps constantly until he 
is finally gripped by the terrible serpents that guard the 
cave wherein is kept the strange “ ruby none can touch.” 
This is a charming bit of poetic fantasy. 

A greater poem, and I| think all things considered the 
best that Mr. Noyes has written, is “ The Forest of Wild 
Thyme.” Peterkin is lying fast asleep beneath a cold, 
ugly mound of earth and stones and grass. Father who 
has become a scoffer refuses to believe that Peterkin is 
yet alive somewhere in the skies, though mother believes it 
passionately, believes that Peterkin’s soul is near her night 
and day, and strives to win father back to his former faith. 
It was said of old that “A little child shall lead them.” 
We children start father’s conversion by raising the cry 
among Ourselves: 

Come and look for Peterkin, little brother Peterkin, 

Our merry little comrade that the fairies took away. 

For people think we've lost him, and when we come to say 

Our good-night prayers to mother, if we pray for little 

Peterkin 

Her eyes are very sorrowful, she turns her head away. 

Come and look for Peterkin, merry little Peterkin. 

And so off we go to the churchyard upon a summer’s day, 
and there wonderful things befall us. We lie down to 
dream for a moment ‘near our little brother’s grave, and 
lo! in no time we find ourselves in the Forest of Wild 
Thyme, plunging and ploughing on to find our little 
Peterkin. After some dread experiences in the house 
of the Hideous Hermit we are given in charge of two 
elves, Pease-blossom and Mustard-seed, who are bidden 
by the King of Fairy-land to lead us safe to Peterkin. 
So they conduct us onward by way of the City of Dreams, 
whose gates are opened to us by a poor blind man who 
comes running to meet us. We have arrived at an hour 
of high festival, and there we hear the wonderful song 
that is later to affect our father so profoundly : 

A Child was born in Bethlehem, ig Bethlehem, in Bethlehem; 

The wise men came to welcome him: a star stood o’er the gable; 

And there they saw the King of Kings, no longer thronged 

with angel wings, 

But crooning like a little babe, and cradled in a stable. 

Then out from this city’s gates we trot on and on to 
Peterkin, on to the very portals of Heaven itself. There 
the fairy guides leave us, for fairies have no immortal 
souls and cannot enter in. So passing through the gates 
after a moment of bewilderment: 
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We saw four angels, great and sweet 
With outspread wings and folded feet, 

And in their hands with laughing eyes 
Lay little brother Peterkin. 


When this fairy dream is over and we return home, upon 
telling father the whole story from beginning to end of 
how with our own eyes we had seen little Peterkin with 
the angels near the Babe and its Mother, his face grows 
pale, and breaking into tears he says that he was the poor 
blind man we had met on the way, but now his eyes are 
opened. And then he asks us to repeat the wonderful 
song, ““ A Babe was born.” Ever since that day for some 
reason or other he too has believed with mother that little 
Peterkin is living in the land beyond the skies. 

But Mr. Noyes does not always traffic in fairies. 
“Sherwood ” and the “ Tales of the Mermaid Tavern” 
are of quite a different type. They show signs of genius 
and labor combined on the part of the poet, yet on the 
whole they have not gained the wide popularity that his 
simpler songs have achieved. Though “ Drake” is one 
of the really important epics written in modern times, I 
think it an unfortunate piece of work. If we do not for- 
get that Mr. Noyes was born and educated in England, 
we may forgive his Kiplingesque glorification of British 
imperialism in “ Drake ;” we may even forgive the intro- 
duction wherein he advocates the policy of “ hands across 
the sea ’’ so distasteful to many Americans. But we cannot 
readily pass over the bigotry manifested in this tale of 
the downfall of the Spanish Armada, nor can we forget 
that the hero of the poem was little if any better than a 
common pirate, and that Gloriana, the heroine, was none 
other than the shrewd, calculating Elizabeth. I fear 
that ‘“ Drake” does not add to Noyes’ reputation. 

Mr. Noyes stands up openly for sound conservative 
principles in literature. “I suppose,” he remarked naive- 
ly in one of his lectures, “ I suppose we are all very grate- 
ful that the sun shows little tendency to originality or 
eccentricity. It would be more than a little disturbing if 
instead of rising at its appointed time tomorrow, it were 
to repudiate its ‘early Victorian’ methods and rise at 
noon in three sections.” That expresses quite frankly 
his attitude on the eccentric bolshevism in modern letters. 

To conclude, whatever is sound in Alfred Noyes is not 
due to any nineteenth-century narrowness in his make-up, 
but to the fact that in his poetry he has caught something 
which is common to mankind of all ages past and to come. 
Would that we had more “ Victorians ” of his type! What 
if his work lacks concentration, what if he has written too 
prolifically to write alwdys well, what if in his verse as in 
that of Swinburne, the thought is too often obscured by 
the brilliancy of the epithets and by the joyous surge of the 
meter? We pass over these shortcomings in a man who 
will not countenance any complete break with the liter- 
ary past and who in the face of noisy opposition has 
steadfastly preserved his lofty poetic ideals. 

James F. Kearney. 
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FAVORITES 


“Now which is your favorite doll?” I asked 
Of little Jane Marie. 

“ My old rag doll without any arms 
I love the best,” said she. 


“ And which of these kittens that play about 
Is the one that you love best?” 

“Oh the poor little thing without any tail 
I love above the rest.” 


“And of all the boys I know at school 
The one that I prefer— 

Is you!” she cried; and she ran away 
Before I could answer her. 


And I looked at the blear-eyed cat she chose 
And the doll in faded pink; 
And I ran to the mirror and looked at me— 
And I tell you it made me think. 
Tuomas B. Feeney, S. J. 


REVIEWS 

The Road. By Humaire Bettoc. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $3.00. 

Most of us have very prosy notions of a road. We take it 
to be the most convenient highway between two points, the most 
direct “trafictary” joining A and B. The straighter and smoother 
the road, the better it is held to be, because then speed and com- 
fort are increased. Scenery counts for little in these days of 
motor-cars, and history for less. Yet there is hardly an im- 
portant road in the country without its romance. However, in 
the present volume, Mr. Belloc merely hints at what is romantic, 
though he says more of the history of some well known European 
roads. The book is a serious treatise on roads, their origin, the 
planning of them and the most successful way of building them. 
He treats also of the origin and development of bridge building. 
How many have ever thought whether the bridge is for the road 
or the road for the bridge? Not an idle question if you look at it 
aright. In this country, we know little of Roman roads and 
bridges, for we have no examples of them. But we have learned 
the worth of good roads, we have learned how they change the 
face of the country, how they increase values and promote com- 
merce. We have acquired the art of building good roads, but we 
have still a great deal to learn and to do. “The Road” has 
much valuable information well put and made clearer by drawings. 
It is well worth reading by any who have at heart the improvement 
and extension of our highways. F. McN. 


Educational Frontiers. By Scorr Nearinc. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer. $1.50. 

A subtitle tells the reader that this book promises something 
about Simon Nelson Patten and other teachers and the writer is 
true to his promise. Dr. Patten was one of those many university 
professors in the United States who were victims of the war times. 
In the view of Mr. Nearing he was a martyr to a cause in the true 
sense of the word, the right freely to bespeak his mind before his 
pupils, how much soever his opinions might displease the political 
or economic interests which control so much of our public univer- 
sity education. That Dr. Patten was a scholarly and enthusiastic 
teacher there can be no doubt and men and women who make up 
the ranks of America’s teachers will have much to learn from him. 
For thirty years he was associated with the University of Pennsyl- 
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vania and filled his position with unusual distinction. His life was 
devoted to his work; he was idolized by his pupils and because 
he taught them what every good teacher teaches his charges, to 
think, he was an inspiration to them. Much of the volume is 
taken up with a ventilation of Mr. Nearing’s views on the present 
educational situation in our universities. Because moneyed and 
political interests for the most part make up their governing boards 
he sees in our institutions of learning a servitude on the part of 
the professors and instructors to policies that are dictated by those 
same interests. Patten was a revolutionist but not a radical; the 
author sails under the same banner with views a bit more extreme. 
But the facts that he presents are thought-provoking. While not 
new, for our magazines and Upton Sinclair have made them 
familiar to us, they are well marshaled by the author of “ Educa- 
tional Frontiers.’ Those in control of our public school system 
will resent the volume. The average teacher will read it with 
interest and some inspiration. The Catholic reader will be grate- 
ful that the very nature of Catholic schools, the principles on 
which they are builded, the purposes for which they exist and the 
personnel that makes up their controling influence, are free from 
the disorders Mr. Nearing attributes to our public school system, 
over-stated perhaps at times but none the less bad even at their 
best. W. W. 


Matters Liturgical. By Rev. Joseph Wuest, C.SS.R. Trans- 
lated by Rev. T. W. Mutraney, C.SS.R. New York: Fred- 
erick Pustet Company. $3.00. 

Here is a handy pocket-size manual in English that does for the 
liturgist what Tanquerey does for the dogmatist and Arregui for 
the moralist. It is an English version of the fourth edition of the 
“ Collectio Rerum Liturgicarum” by Rev. Joseph Wuest, C.SS.R. 
The scope of the work falls into three parts, the Mass, the Divine 
Office, and the Ritual. Under these heads is collected and con- 
cisely set forth a veritable wealth of authentic information drawn 
from the decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, the new 
Code, various ceremonials and rituals, and the writings of standard 
authors. The source and force of every direction is indicated 
at the end of each paragraph. Thus the book should become a 
valuable review handbook for the seminarian and an instructive 
vade mecum for the priest. A thorough index and a flexible leather 
binding complete an otherwise inviting format. G. E. 


The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi. Translated by 
T. W. Arnotp. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $3.00. 

It is to be regretted that an altogether uncalled-for slur against 
the Church of the Middle Ages contained in the Preface spoils the 
acceptableness to Catholics of an otherwise excellent edition of 
the famous “ Fioretti di S. Francesco d’Assisi.” Although there 
are already several well-known English versions of the charming 
little legends that center about the “ Poor Man of Assisi” and his 
first companions, the attractiveness of the present volume is en- 
hanced by thirty-two illustrations done in color and half-tone. 
The translator has succeeded in maintaining the simplicity and 
quaintness of the original which has given these legends such a 
peculiar charm and helped so much in forming the popular con- 
ception of St. Francis. Though their origin and author, or pre- 
ferably authors, be involved in obscurity and their value as 
history seriously questioned, there is no doubt that the pages of the 
“ Fioretti” breathe the primitive Franciscan spirit. We see the 
Saint and his Friars as vividly as the peasants of Umbria and 
Tuscany among whom he lived and labored; we catch the clear 
echo of his words; and we share the life of his first companions, 
simple and childlike, almost angelic. WwW. LL. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The “Catholic Mind.”—With timely interest for the open- 
ing of the school year the Catholic Mind for September 8 in- 
cludes two very instructive articles: The first, by the Most Rev. 
Archbishop McCarthy of Halifax, treats of “The Rights and 
Duties of Parents” in regard to the education of their children. 
Parents, his Grace indicates, are the pioneers of all universities. 
The second paper is by Dr. Cyril Fallon, on “ The State and the 
Family.” Other items of the contents are “Catholic Parents and 
the Catholic Schools,” and a long list of recent public contests 
in which pupils of Catholic schools carried off the prizes in com- 
petitions held in all sections of the country. 


The “Catholic World.”—There is a very varied and readable 
list of contributions in the September Catholic World supplied 
among others, by Dr. John M. Cooper, Hugh Allen, Mgr. Joseph 
H. McMahon, Dr. Katherine Brégy, Helen Parry Eden, and 
Grace F. Shepard. But, perhaps the most notable item of the 
contents is the Index for Vol. CXXI, April—September, 1925. An 
analysis of this indicates that the editors and authors contributed 
263 prose articles, 15 of fiction, 24 poems and 404 book reviews, 
to the volume. Father Gillis can certainly feel proud of such an 
exhibit of his editorial management. He is not content evidently 
with that, for the September number shows that he is starting out 
to beat even his own record for quality and quantity of first class 
Catholic reading matter. 





From Protestant Sources.—The student of the social and re- 
ligious history of Protestant England will find “Little Gidding 
and its Founder” (Macmillan), by Henry Collett, an interesting 
brochure. The Catholic reader will lay the book aside with 
gratitude for his Faith which fosters and encourages the religious 
life which Nicholas Ferrar and his little group yearned to lead 
but which Protestantism afforded only a very inadequate means of 
enjoying. Though not so designed, the brochure is in fact another 
justification for that higher life of which Catholicity makes so 
much: namely, poverty, chastity and obedience, embraced through 
love of God for the perfection of the individual religious and the 
uplift in some way, shape or form of society round about him.—— 
“The Council of Nicaea” (Macmillan), by Dr. A. E. Burn, Dear 
of Salisbury, is an Anglican version of the great Ecumenical 
Council whose sixteenth centenary has just occurred. We are not 
surprised to find the Dean questioning the infallibility of 
Ecumenical Councils or considering the intent of the Fathers in 
adopting the word Homo-ousion still an open question. In the 
spirit of the Modernists he is not unwilling to subscribe to what 
Mackintosh implies when he writes, “On the aecepted principle of 
modern philosophy that there are degrees of reality, a personal union 
ought to be regarded as infinitely more real than a substantial one.” 
Of Filioque in the Creed he has this to say: “ Our happy relations 
with the Holy Orthodox Churches of the East demand that we 
should be quite frank in admitting that the words “and the Son” 
came into the text by an innocent mistake.” Though Dr. Burn 
writes sympathetically and in a scholarly way, he quite evidently 
misunderstands the purpose and the decisions of the Council—— 
Under the auspices of the S. P. C. K., Mr. Thomas Taylor has just 
published “ The Life of Saint Samson of Dol” (Macmillan). The 
“Life” is based upon an old monastic manuscript, very likely of 
the sixth century. Though a Catholic biography from a Protestant 
source it is written in a sufficiently sympathetic strain. Saint 
Samson who lived during he sixth century was very likely born 
in Wales. Famed as a worker of miracles the Saint’s life is a 
long list of wonders, many of which twentieth century critics willl 
probably ridicule. The “ Life” gives some interesting sidelights on 
the history of the times, especially on monastic and clerical life. 

























Little Ships. The Left Hander. The Great Van Suttart 
Mystery. The Pit-Prop Syndicate. That Royle Girl. Victory. 
Lhe Rector of Maliseet. The Secret Road. Mellowing Money. 

One would never infer from tbe title of Kathleen Norris’ latest 
novel, “ Little Ships” (Doubleday, Page. $2.00), that it is the 
best American Catholic story offered the reading public in many 
a day and has nothing whatever to do with ships. For its material 
the authoress has taken a group of familiar characters typical of 
the Catholic section of every important American locality where 
the Celtic strain predominates. She treats them with the most 
satisfactory and conclusive detail of romantic realism. Pete Cun- 
ningham, a successful, wholesome, commonplace merchant; his 
good-natured, “ordinary” wife, Mollie; their five children; and 
their numerous relatives and ne'er-do-well ‘in-laws are true to the 
life areund us. Father and mother, watching the children grow 
up, the “little ships” starting out for the voyage of life, some on 
troubled seas, others with happier fortune, supply the story, which 
all through has a sincere and attractive Catholic atmosphere. li 
Mrs. Norris intended to picture the everyday life of the usual 
comfortable Irish-American family she has succeeded admirably. 
“ We Irish are a queer unbalanced lot, but God knows what a cold, 
hard place the world would be without us,” she makes one of the 
heroines truly aphorize. An excellent handling of vocations and 
convent life is incidental to the career of the eldest Cunningham 
girl, except in one detail, where she is appointed mistress of novices 
the day after her own probation ends and she makes her profes- 
sion. The director of novices in all religious communities is one 
of the most important, carefully selected and sagest of its officials. 
Chis is but a slight flaw in this delightful novel, the reception of 
which by the public that has been surfeited with the vile trash so 
long current, it will be interesting to watch. 

The “Lett Hander” (Chicago: Joseph H. Meier. $2.00), by 
Rev. C. F. Donovan, is a novel that young people, particularly 
more advanced college students, men and women, should find as 
entertaining as it is instructive. The author has woven together 
a pretty romance, whose details are enhanced by knowledge 
acquired by the writer as a chaplain in the World War and later 
as Managing Editor of the New World, Chicago. But it is 
not the romance of most modern fiction and the novelty is delight- 
fully refreshing. What makes the book particularly desirable 
from the Catholic angle is the great amount of information con- 
tained between the covers about our doctrines and practices and 
especially the insight it gives into the social work being done by 
the Church in our country without blare of trumpets. The male 
characters are particularly well drawn. 

George Agnew Chamberlain has given us in “ The Great Van 
Suttart Mystery” (Putnam. $2.00) another readable story from 
his prolific pen. “For more than one reason both the setting and 
the characters are reminiscent of Dickens. The scene is laid in 
old Manhattan and so the book will have a direct appeal especially 
to New Yorkers. There are occasional surprises, but never 
startling and the thrill one looks for in the average novel is 
absent. The characters, however are well sustained, especially 
Miad and Cornelia, and there is a healthy tone about their rela- 
tions one with the other that is too uncommon in modern fiction. 
Miad, “a son of the city of New York” would never be recognized 
in the 1925 metropolis for though an orphan drifting through life 
in very unfortunate circumstances and under the tutelage of the 
very questionable Crabbe, he turns out neither crook nor gunman. 
Frosper Frete comes to a well-deserved end and in the perpetuation 
oi John Blake there is a certain uncanniness that adds considerably 
to the interest of the story. 

Those who like good detective stories will enjoy every chapter 
of Freeman Wills Croft’s newest novel, “The Pit-Prop Syndi- 
cate” (Seltzer. $2.00). It is a tale whose scene is laid partly 
in France and partly in England, a story of the land and of the 
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sea. Originally centering around the “ Girondin” and her cargo, 
interest is intensified towards the middle of the book by the in- 
troduction of a complicated murder mystery. Both problems are 
very ingeniously, yet very naturally worked out. “ You can't 
make anything completely watertight” says the Frenchman sen- 
tentiously, and Mr. Croft's new book only proves again that the 
too perfect crime is apt to be imperfect. Possibly Harriman is 
over demonstrative for an Englishman in his love making: Made- 
leine is truer to type. However, it is unfortunate that an other- 
wise ideal hero and heroine should be weakened by stooping to 
lies that might well have been avoided without spoiling the storv. 


The eternal triangle again plays its part in “ That Royle Girl” 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.00), by Edwin Balmer, a story of old American 
ideals in conflict with modern American facts. A district attor- 
ney of puritan blood and a jazz-orchestra leader of uncertain 
antecedents fall in love with a girl who, lacking “family” and 
possessing refinement, seems as impossible to the one as she is 
unintelligible to the other. Not an easy problem, but Mr. Balmer 
solves it both plausibly and entertainingly. The devious doings of 
crooked lawyers and gunmen add excitement to the tale, while some 
shrewd, if unobtrusive, comment on our political light-headedness 
makes it as profitable as it is pleasant. 


“Victory” (Dutton. $2.00), by Leonie Aminoff, is the fifth 
volume of a series of romances on Napoleon’s career. The Egyp- 
tian Campaign, the swift return alone to Paris and the equally 
swift downfall of the Directory and rise of the First Consul con- 
stitute the facts of history. But the book is largely Parisian gossip 
of Josephine’s folly and lack of principle and of one of Napoleon’s 
lapses from marital fidelity. It gives a vivacious picture of the 
surface of frivolous, ungodly life. The gossipy and spiteful mem- 
oirs of the period doubtless warrant this picture of foolish and 
fickle Josephine and the ugly fling at Napoleon’s notorious younger 
sister. It seems a pity for the author not to employ her talents on 
something more wholesome. 


The mystery story of “The Rector of Maliseet” (Dutton. 
2.00) is laid .a some lonely but lovely west of England scenes. 
The opening misses its aim and is tedious but improvement soon 
begins. The author, Leslie Reid, certainly succeeds as the tale 
grows, in handling his characters so as to heighten the mystery, 
using a quiet love story as foil and counter interest. The char- 
acters are few but distinct and convincing. A medieval abbot, 
saint, profligate and penitent exercises a potent spell upon the 
dualistic temperament of his ill-fated successor. The story is 
thoroughly wholesome and there is a genuine feeling for nature 
abundantly displayed throughout. 


lf you care for sinister, Oriental plots, such as the British- 
Indian Secret Service is supposed to find militating against British 
rule in India, they are piled on thick in “ The Secret Road” 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.00), by John Ferguson. It is all about a hunt 
for a world-famous diamond that a powerful Rajah considers 
necessary in his administration, by an impossible and improbable 
hero, who, of course, comes out victor in the end. It reads like 
the scenario for a movie thriller. 

At first sight the title of Francis Lynde’s novel, “ Mellowing 
Money” (Scribner. $2.00), does not appear to be of any special 
significance. But the effect of an unsuspected fortune coming to a 
tramp, formerly a collegian, makes its meaning quite clear. How- 
ever, the transformation of the tramp into his former much better 
self is due not so much to this surprising act of the fickle goddess 
as to his love for a devoted sweetheart who once again demon- 
strates the wondrous influence of a thoroughly good woman. The 
views of the hobo hero on the inviolability of the marriage bond 
are as welcome and true as they are surprising in a modern novel. 
Both morally and artistically the story is assuredly worth 
recommending. 
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Sociology 
The Lawyer Washes His Face 


S to what extent my learned-brother deems himself 

bound by the resolutions of the American Bar 
Association, on advice of counsel I decline to hazard an 
opinion. I have hopes only, and one of them is that all 
the brethren of the bench and bar tarried no longer than 
was absolutely necessary, when the Detroit Convention 
adjourned last week, in the wet regions of the adjacent 
town of Windsor, Canada, but hurried homeward, every 
man of them determined to do his part to rescue the 
profession from the low estate into which it is falling. 

That it is falling is insinuated by Chief Justice Taft 
and suggested by Mr. Charles E. Hughes, himself once 
a member of the Supreme Court; and after his terrifying 
experiences with pterodactyls on the bench and off it at 
Dayton, even Mr. Clarence Darrow is dimly aware that 
something somewhere is wrong. The venerable old-style 
lawyer, so dear to mid-Victorian melodrama, went out of 
fashion with horse-hair “sofas” and ormulu clocks; for 
all sufficient purposes he is as extinct as a dodo. Current 
opinion ranks his successor as one who would be a bandit 
if he dared, but failing that, is content to be the bandit’s 
philosopher and friend. Current opinion is wrong, no 
doubt, but it is incumbent upon the profession to set it 
right, not by a flood of whereases, but by a determined 
effort to clean house. 

That a housecleaning is needed is evident enough from 
the words of Chief Justice Taft, quoted by the Associa- 
tion. “ The administration of criminal law in the United 
States,” he said some years ago, “is a disgrace to civili- 
zation. The trial of a criminal seems to be a game of 
chance, with all the chances in favor of the criminal, and 
if he escapes, he seems to have the sympathy of a sporting 
public.” The Association agrees that this “ statement still 
remains true.” In his presidential address on September 
2, Mr. Hughes reminded his hearers that we too often 
think of the administration of justice “simply as it re- 
lates to the protection of the rights of one accused of 
crime.” We forget, as this Review has often observed, 
that the rights of the public must also be preserved. The 
prime purpose of the court is to do justice to all, not 
merely to the accused. Because this fact is forgotten, 
“we have a shocking prevalence of crime,” said Mr. 
Hughes, and disregard for law and order has gone so 
far that “our capacity to protect life itself is now in 
question. There is a manifest failure to secure through 
an adequate administration of our criminal laws and ap- 
propriate punishment of crime, the deterrent effects which 
are in large part the object of these laws.” This failure, 
thinks Mr. Hughes, is due in part, but only to a slight 
extent, to obscurities in statutes; in larger part to defects 
in a procedure which favors “ delays and obstructions to 
the course of justice”; but chiefly, to a diseased public 
sentiment which apparently does not wish the criminal 
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law to be enforced. Yet the profession itself cannot be 
absolved from all blame: 

Lawyers are largely responsible, I fear, for the lowering of the 
standards of justice by seeking, if not demanding, an inordinate 
latitude, especially in sensational cases in which the fas- 
cination of the display of forensic skill displaces just regard for the 
interests of the community, of the great hosts who are not on trial, 
but whose right to security in their lives ad property is deeply in- 
volved. . . . Let us not talk simply of rules of procedure in this 
desire to obtain the appropriate punishment of crime and the en- 
forcement of law, but make it our concern that trials of criminal 
cases shall be less a game to please the spectators than a serious 
and successful effort to deal promptly and efficiently with a precise 
charge, with no right infringed and no nonsense tolerated. 

At the close of the Convention a number of recommen- 
dations were submitted by a special committee on law- 
enforcement appointed last year. The chief among these 
recommendations are as follows: 

1. “ First offenders only shall be eligible for probation.” 
Disregard of this primary dictate of common sense has 
almost wrecked the probation system. 

2. “ The manufacture and sale of pistols, cartridges, and 
ammunition shall be absolutely prohibited, save as such 
manufacture shall be necessary for governmental and offi- 
cial use under proper regulation and control.” This is 
evidently a recommendation to the respective States. 
Probably Congress could bar the transportation of fire- 
arms through the mails, but the Second Amendment for- 
bids the Federal Government to infringe upon “ the right 
of the people to keep and bear Arms.” Unless we are 
to have an amendment repealing this Amendment, the 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of arms is a ques- 
tion to be dealt with by the States. 

3. “The State shall be given every right to appeal 
now enjoyed by a defendant, except from a verdict of 
not guilty. 

4. “ The State shall be given the right to amend an 
indictment upon proper terms, in matters of form. 

5. “ There should be but one appeal from a judgment 
of conviction in the trial court.” Under the present pro- 
cedure, it has been found possible to take “ open and shut ” 
cases, even to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. “ Legislation should be enacted limiting the time 
during which judges or courts may hold under advise- 
ment dilatory actions made in a criminal court, and at the 
expiration of such time, such a motion shall be deemed 
without further action to have expired.” This legisla- 
tion would destroy the present scandal under which mur- 
derers, thugs, and crooks of all descriptions escape punish- 
ment by actually escaping trial, or by being tried after 
so long a time that conviction is practically impossible. 
It is probably the worst evil which has attached to the 
present procedure and does more than any other to dis- 
credit courts in the eyes of the public. 

7. “No worthy case, civil or criminal, ought to be 
denied the services of an able, courageous, and loyal 
advocate, and members of the Bar Association are urged 
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to aid, without fee, the worthy poor who are being op- 
pressed, defrauded, or otherwise wronged.” 

8. “ There are glaring abuses in the matter of bail, 
both in the amounts imposed, and in the sufficiency of 
security offered.” 

9. Finally, the committee reports that it ‘has found a 
want of sympathy if not actual disrespect for the law, 
from persons of the highest station to the lowest “ espe- 
cially in regard to jury service.” 

I hope that our lawyers will not find themselves too 
busy to pay any attention to these recommendations, but 
if the local bar associations do not urge them, they will 
be worth no more than the paper on which they are writ- 
ten. There should be no great difficulty in putting the 
recommendations under 6 and 8 into effect at once and 
without further legislation, since in dealing with dilatory 
motions and in fixing the amount and kind of bail, the 
bench in every jurisdiction enjoys a large degree of 
discretion. There is no reason why this discretion should 
invariably be used in favor of the accused and against 


the people. Joun WILTBYE. 


Education 
Courses at Catholic Universities 
I N the previous article we saw that in the private 
universities the fees are generally higher, and in the 
greater State universities they are nearly as high as the 
tuition and fees charged by Catholic universities. And as 
these large universities enroll the great majority of the 
Catholics attending non-Catholic higher institutions, we 
must cast about for some other reason than the financial 
one to warrant the presence in such schools of fifty-two 
per cent. of the Catholics who are seeking a higher edu- 
cation. In this I am supported by the authority of one 
who has investigated the situation for a number of years. 
Rev. John J. O’Brien, Ph.D., chaplain for many years of 
the Catholic students at the University of Illinois, says 
“While this lack of funds is one of the causes, it is 
totally insignificant in comparison with the main cause.” 
What then is the real reason? Is it perhaps the fact 
that the colleges of arts and science constitute the back- 
bone of our Catholic universities, and that hence those 
Catholics who wish to take other than arts and science 
courses must perforce go to a non-Catholic school? 

In order to get at the bottom of this matter, I sent for 
a number of catalogues and compiled the following table 
of schools based for the most part on the year 1923- 
1924. In some cases it has been difficult to determine 
whether there is a distinct department for education. This 
group is probably inaccurate. 

A table showing the schools in Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Texas, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Colorado universities, and the Catholic 
universities having the same schools. 

Arts and Science—All Catholic colleges and universities. 
Agriculture—Notre Dame. 
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Commerce and Finance—Creighton, Dayton, DePaul, Detroit, Du- 
quesne, Fordham, Loyola (Chicago), Loyola (New Orleans), 
Marquette, Notre Dame, St. Louis, Santa Clara. 

Education—Catholic University, Creighton, Dayton, Fordham, 
Marquette, Notre Dame, St. Louis. 

Engineering—Catholic University, Dayton, Detroit, Marquette, 
Notre Dame, Santa Clara. 

Dentistry—Creighton, Georgetown, Loyola (Chicago), Loyola 
(New Orleans), Marquette, St. Louis. 

Graduate School—Catholic University, Georgetown, Fordham, 
Marquette, Notre Dame, St. Louis. 

Journalism—Detroit, Marquette, Notre Dame. 

Law—Catholic University, Creighton, Dayton, DePaul, Detroit, 
Duquesne, Fordham, Notre Dame, Georgetown, Loyola (Chi- 
cago), Loyola (New Orleans), Marquette, St. Louis, Santa 
Clara. 

Library School—Creighton, Notre Dame. 

Medicine—Creighton, Georgetown, Loyola (Chicago), Marquette, 
St. Louis. 

Music—DePaul, Notre Dame, Marquette. 

Pharmacy—Creighton, Fordham, Loyola (New Orleans), Notre 
Dame, Duquesne. 

Most of these universities are coeducational in all but 
the college department; most of them maintain summer 
schools and many give courses during the year for 
teachers. 

With this table in view it seems to be untenable that 
those 37,000 Catholics were forced to go to non-Catholic 
universities because of the dearth of professional and 
technical departments in Catholic schools. As an illus- 
tration of what actually happens, let us cite the example 
of the University of Illinois. Last year (1924-1925), 
the Catholics at that institution numbered 888. Of these, 
330 took arts and science; 171 took commerce and finance ; 
132 took engineering ; 53 took education; 19 took agricul- 
ture; 16 took music (this is also offered by every Catholic 
women’s college in the country); 17 took law; 4 were 
in the library school; 6 were in the graduate school, and 
140 were taking medicine, dentistry and pharmacy at the 
Chicago branch. A glance at the above table will show 
that almost all of these students could have been accom- 
modated by the Catholic universities in the vicinity. The 
same may be said of the 1,000 or more who attended 
Michigan, the more than 850 who attended Minnesota 
and the nearly 1,500 who attended Wisconsin. 

Nor would it be entirely correct to say that the college 
of arts and science constitutes the backbone of the Cath- 
olic universities. According to the survey of the N. C. 
W. C. Bureau of Education as: reported in the paper of 
Mr. Charles Lischka at the convention of the Catholic 
Educational Association this year, the nine largest Cath- 
olic universities had an average enrollment in the college 
of only twenty-six per cent. of the total student body. 
The other seventy-four per cent were in the professional 
and technical courses. 


One other difficulty occurs in connection with the sub- 
ject of engineering. It might be supposed that, although 
it is true that a number of Catholic universities do have 
engineering departments, still they do not offer a suffi- 
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ciently wide range of branches. After examining a num- 
ber of catalogues, I find that the State universities offer 
in all, some twelve branches: architecture, architectural 
engineering, and civil, electrical, mechanical, chemical, 
physical, ceramic, mining, general, railway electrical and 
railway mechanical engineering. 

The Catholic universities, on the other hand, offer the 
following : 

Architecture—Catholic University, Notre Dame. 

Architectural Engineering—Catholic University, Notre Dame. 

Chemical Engineering—Catholic University, Dayton, Detroit, Mar- 
quette, Notre Dame. 

Civil Engineering—Catholic University, Dayton, Detroit, Marquette, 

Notre Dame, Santa Clara. 

Electrical Engineering—Catholic University, Dayton, Detroit, 

Marquette, Notre Dame, Santa Clara. 

Mechanical Engineering—Catholic University, Dayton, Detroit, 

Marquette, Notre Dame, Santa Clara. 

Mining Engineering—Notre Dame. 

From this it appears that all the major engineer- 
ing branches are offered by Catholic universities. 
But what of the other, highly specialized branches, 
such as ceramics, railway electrical, railway mechan- 
ical, etc? They make an imposing list of names, but 
the number taking such courses is negligible. Thus, the 
distribution of Catholics in the Illinois engineering school 
last year was as follows: civil, 34; electrical, 34; mechan- 
ical, 17; general, 14; architectural, 13; architecture, 6; 
mining, 4; chemical, 2; ceramic, 6; railway, electrical, 1; 
railway, mechanical, 1. In other words, only a small frac- 
tion of the 130 Catholic engineers at Illinois were taking 
branches not offered by Catholic universities in the vicinity. 

In the field of the graduate schools we must confess 
with sorrow and shame that we are still far behind 
our non-Catholic rivals. The graduate schools of the 
Catholic University of America, Notre Dame, De Paul, 
Georgetown, Fordham, Marquette, and St. Louis, are doing 
excellent work; but the range of subject, the prestige of 
faculties and the equipment in materials and libraries 
are still insufficient to make it possible for Catholic grad- 
uate students to attend these schools exclusively. Nor 
would it be desirable if it were possible, for to avoid the 
possibility of stagnation, there should always be an ebb 


and flow between our schools and their rivals in the field - 


of graduate work. Normally, this can be done without 
great danger, for the graduate student is as a rule, suffi- 
ciently mature and well grounded to be able to resist the 
dangers of non-Catholic education. 

This concession does not, however, invalidate the gen- 
eral argument, since the number of graduate students is 
comparatively very small. According to the biennial sur- 
vey of the United States Bureau of Education for the year 
ending June, 1922 (Bulletin 1924, No. 20.) only four per 
cent of all these students in American colleges and uni- 
versities were taking graduate work. For Catholics, the 
percentage is probably still less. The figure for the Uni- 
versity of Illinois last year was two per cent. 

After all then, is it true that the majority of the 37,931 
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Catholics in non-Catholic universities had to attend these 
schools because of the dearth of departments and courses 
in Catholic schools? 

Crauve H. Heiruaus, S.J. 


Note and Comment 


Holy Childhood 
Association 


HE Holy Childhood Association in the United States 
has just recently issued its annual report. Again 
the largest sum contributed by any national section of this 
Catholic children’s official foreign mission organization 
was that collected by the United States branch. Its total 
receipts from May 1, 1924, to April 30, 1925, were $161,- 
704.14. If the expenses, $25,601.61, may at first thought 
seem somewhat large it must be remembered that the 
Association, in its propaganda work, printed and mailed 
during the past year 445,000 copies of its Annals of the 
Holy Childhood, which has appeared in English, German 
and Spanish. The Holy Childhood is performing a glo- 
rious task in promoting among children the true mission- 
ary spirit, so greatly needed in our country if we are to 
carry out our providential work in spreading the Faith 
throughout the world. “Tell the parents,” the Holy 
Father recently said to the American director of the Holy 
Childhood during his visit in Rome, “that it would 
please me much if they would enrol their children in 
the Holy Childhood on the day of their baptism.” . 





Civic Celebration 
at Martyrs’ Shrine 


ITH the great gathering expected on September 

27, at the Shrine of Our Lady of Martyrs, at 
Auriesville, N. Y., it is planned to do honor to the civic 
and scientific achievements of the Martyrs who labored 
there, and who were raised to the rank of Blessed by Pope 
Pius XI during the past summer. An important by-product 
of the zeal of the early missionaries was the collection of 
scientific data—geological, linguistic, ethnological. It is 
to memorialize all phases of the activities of the Martyrs 
that the September pilgrimage to the Shrine has been ar- 
ranged. The Hon. Victor J. Dowling of New York is 
to be the orator of the occasion, and dignitaries of Church 
and State will head the delegations. The Knights of Co- 
lumbus, Sodalities and numerous parish organizations are 
to be represented, as are several Jesuit Colleges. The 
Rev. Joseph A. Farrell, President of Brooklyn College, 
1125 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has general charge 
of transportation. New York City tourists are in charge 
of Mrs. A. Vesper, 64 West Eighty-eighth Street. Brook- 
lyn tourists will be led by Mr. A. Spring, 1185 Eighth 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. For those departing from New 
York City, the trains leave Weehawken, 12 midnight, 
Standard Time, Saturday, September 26. The fare is 
$10 round trip, which includes three meals, breakfast and 
dinner at the shrine and supper on the return train. 


































Tickets are on sale in the Rectories of all Jesuit churches 
in Greater New York and Jersey. The Philadelphia con- 
tingent is being handled by Mr. George Crowley, Twenty- 
first and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. The arrange- 
ments for the Buffalo delegation are being made by Rev. 
James I. Maguire, S.J., 651 Washington Street, Buffalo, 
N. Y. In other cities, inquiries should be made at local 
Jesuit Colleges and Rectories. Many will prefer to avail 
themselves of the charming fall weather to make their 
pilgrimage by auto. Auriesville lies in the Mohawk Val- 
ley, forty-five miles west of Albany and seven miles west 
of Amsterdam and three miles east of Fonda. Those go- 
ing by auto should take the detour by way of Fonda, as 
the other roads approaching the Shrine from the east are 
unsatisfactory. This meeting will give opportunity to 
thousands to pay honor to the American Marytrs on the 
biood-soaked fields of Martyrdom. No one has ever vis- 
ited the Shrine without coming away deeply impressed. 
The Shrine of Our Lady of Martyrs is destined to become 
the Lourdes of America. 





Maryknoll Sends 
More Missionaries 


HE eleventh group of missioners to leave Mary- 

knoll for the Orient took their leave on September 
8. There were two departures, one from the Maryknoll 
Sisters’ Convent and one, of the priests, from the Semi- 
nary. Sister Teresa Sullivan, of Nashua, N. H.; Sister 
Gemma Shea, Melrose, Mass.; Sister Ursula Kenkel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Sister Paschal Huckett, Chicago; Sister Ag- 
nita Chang, Korea; Sister Margaret Kim, Korea; Sister 
Reginald Silva, Oakland, California; Sister Mercedes 
Cusack, Sister Dolorita Heaney and Sister Clement Quinn, 
all of Brooklyn, N. Y., left Maryknoll for the Maryknoll 
Convent at Seattle, Washington, thence to sail for Korea 
and China. In the evening seven priests bade farewell to 
their confreres at the Seminary. At the ceremony the 
sermon was preached by Right Rev. William Quinn, Na- 
tional Director of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, New York. The missioners were the Rev. William 
Downs, Erie, Pa.; Rev. Donald V. Chisholm, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Rev. Hubert M. Pospichal, Elma, lowa; Rev. Roy 
D. Petipren, Detroit, Mich.; Rev. Hugh C. Craig, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Rev. William Booth, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Rev. Leo J. Peloquin, Brockton, Mass. These priests, who 
are sailing from Seattle and San Francisco, will visit the 
various Maryknoll houses en route to Korea, where their 
confreres from Maryknoll are laboring with such effective 
results for the spread of Christ’s Church. 





Noted Historian 
Dies in Baltimore 


HE Catholic Church in this country has lost a dis- 
tinguished convert in the death of Dr. Henry Jones 
Ford, President of the American Catholic Historical As- 
sociation, whose funeral was held in Baltimore, his native 


city, September 1. Nearly sixty years ago Dr. Ford be- 
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gan his brilliant public career as a newspaper man in Bal- 
timore, leaving that work in 1906, to join the faculty of 
Johns Hopkins University. Later he was called to Prince- 
ton University, where he served as Professor of Politics 
until appointed by his close friend, the late President Wil- 
son, whose biography he eventually wrote, as a member of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission. The most noted 
of his many written works was “The Rise and Growth of 
American Politics,” which has been translated into twenty- 
nine languages. It was during his incumbency at Prince- 
ton, in 1919, that Dr. Ford became a Catholic, in St. 
Francis Xavier’s, New York. In the Baltimore Catholic 
Review, in which he subsequently told the story of his 
conversion, the distinguished historian revealed that the 
entrance of the United States into the World War had 
much to do with settling his long-delayed step. 

He felt that he had not gone along the road, but had stopped at 
a spot that seemed secluded and peaceful. When men were willing 
to fight and die for principle; when they were willing to sacrifice 
everything that was dear to them for the sake of their country, he 
could not be a coward in his soul. 

Despite the many trials and the embarrassments which 
his contemplated conversion threatened, Dr. Ford was able 
to say that “after he had entered the fold he found such 
happiness and such peace as had never come to him be- 
fore.” 





Where Reform Is 
Sadly Needed 


T is gratifying to note recurrent action on the part of 
Catholic women, assembled in various local and na- 

tional gatherings, to support the reiterated pleas of eccle- 
siastical authorities for reform in women’s dress. The 
National Catholic Women’s Union, in its Ninth Annual 
Convention, has recently pledged support in this move- 
ment to foster decency and modesty, and made the very 
sane recommendation that “ mothers see to it that their 
daughters, even before they reach school age, are dressed 
in conformity to the requirements of modesty.” The sub- 
joined condemnation, along similar lines, was nothing if 
not timely. 

While we heartily believe in the axiom “a sound mind in a sound 
body” as well as in athletic exercises to promote physical well 
being, we most emphatically condemn the bathing contests as con- 
ducted today. These contests can only result in the glorification 
of the human body, exercise a most baneful influence on the 
morals of the participants and the observers, and dull the moral 
feeling of all. 

There was a day when American women of fashion 
felt that their patterns should be cut in Europe, and their 
styles imported from across the ocean. Time has appar- 
ently effected a change. In a recent comment on “ Pil- 
grimages and Tourists,’ the Osservatore Romano felt 
obliged to characterize as “sad, disgusting and new,” 
scenes that have been witnessed in some of the Roman 
basilicas, and suggests that some remedy be promptly 
taken, “for it has been announced that more of these 
exotic tours are soon to arrive from America.” 








